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The HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

portrait on this page, of America’s most popular poet, was 
drawn expressly for us by Homer, from one of those beautiful and 
artistic photographs for which Messrs. Whipple & Black of this 
city, are so justly celebrated. The engraving is by Pierce, and in 
his best style. At this moment, when the poet has just achieved 
afresh success in the literary world, when his publishers, Ticknor 
& Fields, are perplexed to meet the demand for his last poem, and 
his name and verses are on every tongue, we have deemed the 
time fitting to lay before our readers an authentic portrait of the 
author, accompanied by a briet sketch of his career. Henry 
Wadsworth Longtellow, a son of Hon. Stephen Longfellow, was 
born in Portland, Maine, February 27th, 1807. He was educated 
at Bowdoin College, and was a 

classmate of Franklin Pierce and 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. He was 

graduated in 1825, and immediate- 

ly thereafter entered his father’s 

office with a view of making law 

his profession, but his love of lit- 

erature soon induced him to take 

somewhat hazardous step 

of relying upon it for his support. 

The result has shown that he 

judged wisely. Having been ap- 

pointed Professor of Modern Lan- 

guages in Bowdoin College, he 

visited Europe in 1826, to qualify 

himself for the post. The three 

years of his were well em- 

He travelled and resided 
n France, Germany, Italy and _ 
Spain, bestowing on the languages 
and literature of those countries the 
patient labor of a Benedictine, 
making himself acquainted not only 
with the language of scholarship 
and polite society, but with the 
unwritten patois of the German, 


ants and country peop His lec- 
tares on modern languages and lit- 
erature, when he assumed the duties 
of his protessorship, were remark- 
ably successful, and he was equally 
endeared to the students in private, 
by his kind and sympathetic nature 
and by the amenity and grace 
his manners. Though a ripe and 
rare scholar, he was no pedant, and 
had nothing of the mannerism 
which litcrary men are apt to ac- 
quire. Hoe had already written a 
tew short poems, by 
elegant versification and graceful 
thought, and, in the days of his 
iorship, contributed to the 
orth American Review several ar- 
ticles on literary subjects, written 
in a charming and ornate style, 
rich in scholarship and elevated in 
moral tone. We remember with 
what delight we used to read and 
re-read his paper on “gentle Sir 
Philip Sidney,’ one of the best of 
its class that ever in an 
American periodical. His admir- 
able translation of the poem written 
by Manrique on the death of his 
tather, first appeared in the North 
American Review, and afterwards 
in a handsome volume, embracing 
versions of other Spanish poems. 
His souvenirs of travel were em- 
bodied in “Outre Mer,” a prose 
al as t rving. In 
Mr, Longfellow was chosen 
Professor of ern Languages 
and Literature in Harvard Univer- 
sity, on the resignation of Professor 
George Ticknor, and again went to 
Europe, visiting countries in the 
north not embraced in his former 
tour. On his return to resume the 
duties of his chair, he took up his 
residence in the old ie House, 
near Mount Auburn, Cambridge, 
renowned as having been the head- 
br of Washington when he 
@ssumed the command of the 
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American army. This noble mansion, a precious relic of the heroic 


era of our history, with its beautiful elms and lawns, is now the | 


property of Mr. Longfeilow, and a fitting residence for an Ameri- 
can poet. There is inspiration in its atmosphere, and the airy 
whispers of its haunted galleries have been echoed in many of the 

s songs. Mr. Longfellow’s first collection of original poetry, 
“‘ Voices of the Night,” was published at Cambridge in 1839. "k 
contained, among other pieces, the “ Psalm of Life’”’ and “ Ex- 
celsior,” which have ever since been “household words” in 
America. If the facility with which the words of a poet are re- 
membered, be a true test of merit, as we are inclined to think, then 
the genius of Longfellow is unquestionable. His exquisite verses 


haunt the memory and find an echo in the heart. No matter 
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what be his theme, or what the measure of his song, the impression 
is equally profound. He is fond of reviving old-world tradi- 
tions, calling up from the past old minnesingers and bards, of 
dwelling on old places of historic renown, but he always chooses 
a character or a scene which appeals to ions and sentiments 
common to all ages, the heritage of all hearts. The dramatic 
my | with which he enters into the spirit of distant scenes and 
ages, is truly remarkable. Of his many translations there is not 
one that does not faithfully reflect the true spirit of the original. 
Mr. Longfellow has been a prolific writer. In 1842 he published 
two volumes of poems. The next year pape the “Spanish 
Student,” a dramatic poem. The date of the “ Belfry of Bruges ” 
is 1846. In 1847, “ Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie,” perhaps the 
finest of his longer poems, ap- 
peared, and at once attained un'- 
versal popularity, notwithstanding 
the measure in which it is written, 
the hexameter which, however, is 
wes as only a master-hand 
ow it. In 1849, “The 
a peared. 

with “Outre Mer,” and the ro- 
mance of “ Hyperion,”. constitute 
all his prose works. Excellent as 

they are, they are overshadowed 

the splendor of the author’s m 
cal compositions. The “Seaside 
and Fireside,” a volume of yes 
published in 1850, was followed, 
the ensuing year, by the “Golden 
Legend,” an exquisite picture of 
"monastic life in the le ages. 
: s Next followed two volumes of 
favorite poems from various sour- 
ces, entitled “The Waif” and 
“The Estray,” edited by Mr. 
Longfellow. The “ Poetsand Po- 
etry of Europe,” comprised in a 
octave volume which ap- 
in 1845, is a monument 
of patient industry, of fine taste 
extensive . Since then 
he has given us the “ ot 
Hiawatha,” in which Indian le- 
gends, and manners, and Ameri- 
can scen are felicitously em- 


loyed, and lastly the “ 
Standish,” of which 
M:ssrs. Ticknor & Fields, who 
have been the poet’s publishers for 
~ many years, sold twenty-five thou- 
sand copies in less than three weeks 
from the date of its publication. 


of Lo iw is as 
y recognized in England as 
in this country, and everything 
from his pow is eagerly caught up 
and republished there. A London 
publisher has found a large sale for 
an illustrated edition of his works, 
issued in the most expensive style. 
For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury Longfellow commanded 
the popular ear, and the increasing 
demand for his productions shows 
that he has achieved @ name 
that will not be permitted to die. 
His thamous fame ig secure, 
and has enjoyed what is rare 
good fortune for a poet, contempo- 
raneous a. His youth and 
manhood have been crowned with 
laurels worthily won and worn. 
The exquisite finish of his verses is 
an example for contemporaries. 
He shows respect for his art and 


false 
nes, false an quan- 
tities never offend the ear. He 


the imagination, but adds a 
to its movements. Above all the 
courageous moral toue, the spot- 
less purity of his songs, 

a rare and inestimable e. 


them 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Translated and adapted from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE IRON RING: 


THE COMPANIONS OF SILENCE. 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF NAPLES AND THE MOUN- 
TAINS OF CALABRIA. 


BY MISS ANNA M. CARTER. 


lconcLupDED.] 
CHAPTER XXIX.—[conrinvep.] 


Suddenly that manly head, the centre of all eyes, was bowed, 
and the hanghty prince wept. The emotion was of short duration. 

“‘ Sire,” said Fulvio, raising his head and turning to the king, 
and everybody admired the supreme dignity he preserved through- 
out this trying scene, “I have deceived and 1 am punished ; God 
is just. If 1am the son of Mario Monteleone, as my heart and 
that poor woman’s heart tells me, the future will prove it. Iam 
Porporato, sire ; but of the deeds of which he is accnsed, which I 
blash with shame at the thought of, Iam guiltless. The day 
when I placed on my finger the iron ring which belonged to the 
sainted Monteleone, I swore to avenge him. I have not yet done 
so, but I will. The hand of the law is upon me. I have told you 
once, that even in your own capital you are king in the day, but 
Porporato is king in the night !” 

“It is yet day,” said a voice. 

“ Night will come, however,” replied a deep voice. 

“It is day yet, but your precious hours pass, sire, and mine 
draw near, Thunder will resound in Naples.” 

“Do you threaten your benefactor ?”’ exclaimed Prince Francis, 
indignantly. 

“God forbid !” replied Fulvio, earnestly and respectfully ; “I 
only warn. But for Porporato, your kingdom would have now 
been in the hands of the carbonari.” 

“ Baumgarten,” exclaimed the king, “ arrest this man and take 
him from our sight.” 

“‘ Have you no faithful friends in this numerous assembly, pow- 
erful king of the night ?” asked Prince Francis, mockingly. 

“ Pity, signor, my lot is heavy,” said Fulvio, sadly; “ yet in 
answer to your question I reply—who knows ?” 

Loredan Doria stepped forward and said: “Sire, I am neither 
carbonari nor bandit, but I must speak to this man.” 

He whispered to Fulvio. 

“You were once my friend—nearly my brother; would you 
like an asylum in my palace, or in one of my chateaux ?” 

“ You,” murmured Fulvio, with moist eyes, “ are a trae Roman. 
Thanks—I do not need your assistance. Only tell Julian that I 
love him.” 

A moment afterwards he was a prisoner, surrounded by the 
Swiss guards. 

“To the Castel Vecchio! the secret ! such are my orders !” 

“T also have my orders,” replied the prisoner, with a smile. 
“ A moment since, you asked if Ihad no friends in this vast 
assembly. Listen.” 

He placed his fingers on his lips and sounded a peculiar cry. 
Then he seemed to listen, as did all that assembly in spite of 
themselves. The sound of a harp was heard in the neighboring 
boudoir, and a sweet voice sang the chant of Fioravante—Amici, 
alliegre andiamo alla pena.” 

«* Agere non loqui !” pronounced Coriolani, in the midst of that 
deep silence. His voice was clear and rich. The harp and voice 
were silent. 

Several of the Swiss guards sprang into the boudoir, but it was 
empty. They found neither harp nor singer. Those who rushed 
to the window, saw three gentlemen and a lady on horseback gal- 
loping along the road leading from Naples. Fulvio bowed as he 
passed before the king, and said with perfect respect: “ Sire, 
watch well; night comes and I reign supreme. I wear too the 
ring of Silence!” 

“ Away with him !” exclaimed the king. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE TWO FISHERMEN. 


Twitioent settled over Naples. The city was tranquil, at least 
in appearance. In the bay of Naples were many boats—vessels 
of all kinds. One in particular we noticed. A small felucca 
containing two sailors. They threw in the net. They were false 
fishers, and their net was only to deceive the war vessels which 
kept watch in the bay. The youngest sailor or fisherman 
was small and very handsome, and his dark eyes ever wandered 
anxiously to the shore. 

“ To the nets !” exclaimed the other, a powerful man. 

The boy made an impatient sign. 

“ My good Ruggieri, it is not courage but strength that I need. 
I will help cheerfully. Give me hold of the net.” 

So saying, the two grasped the net and pulled away lustily. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

The oldest fisherman grambled to himself while the boy, pulling 
off his cap, allowed a mass of black hair to float over his shoul- 
ders. The old sailor smiled ; then looking to the shore he said : 

“ On with your cap, signora, and pull away at the nets. That 
infernal lieutenant has lowered his glass to look at us. I wish he 
was only in this net ; he should stay long under water.” 

“ They say the sea airis cool,” murmured the boy, “but to me 
the air is like that from a furnace ; I stifle.” 


“ What time is it, signora? it seems to me as if it must be seven 
o’clock.” 

The boy drew out a tiny jewelled watch. 

“* Quarter past seven, Ruggieri. This horrid wind may disperse 
the smoke. What if we should not see the signal ?” 

Hoisting a sail, they bore away towards Pizzo. As they sailed 
on, the oldest fisherman murmured: “ If a fire blazes on the sum- 
mit of Mount Palcino, we are to round Cape Vatican. That will 
be easy ; we shall be in face of the promontory. But if we see 
the smoke on the top of Nari hill, things change ; we must then 
bear to Santa Enfemia, below Pizzo. Wind ahead, bad coast, and 
past the time.” 

“See, Ruggieri!” exclaimed the boy, “‘ the smoke and flame 
already rise from the heights to the left of Pizzo. The signal is 
on the Nari!” 

The night became black ; the heavens were starless. Ruggieri 
steered by the lighted windows of the chateau of Pizzo. Sud- 
denly the old fisherman scized the arm of the signora, who was 
disguised as a boy. 

“ Not a word for your life!” 

They glided noiselessly past a vessel of war. A short sail, and 
the anchor was thrown between two rocks. Ruggieri uttered a 
peculiar cry—the same that Prince Fulvio Coriolani had uttered 
when arrested. ; 

“ Quick !” said an imperious voice from the rock. “ Is Fiamma 
on board ?” 

“ Fiamma waits for you,” said a sweet voice. 

** Have you the cord, Cucuzone ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Fasten a stone on the end and throw it to us,” said Ruggieri. 

A ladder of ropes, frail and unstable, was thus connected with 
the boat. A human figure came swiftly down the ladder. It was 
the handsome, but unfortunate adventurer, Fulvio Coriolani. 
Another figure followed—it was the saltarello Cucuzone. 

** Detach the cord !” said Ruggieri. 

As the saltarello did that, Ruggieri exclaimed in a hoarse whis- 
per: “Flat! lay flat in the bottom of the boat!” and he seized 
Fiamma and Fulvio and dragged them down. It was time. A 
volley of muskets was fired from the rocks, the balls barely miss- 
ing the little vessel. When a second discharge was given, the 
little boat was out of reach. Fulvio kissed Fiamma as he took 
his seat beside her, and said: ‘‘ Have you any news forme? I 
have been out of the world a long time.” 

“ News, Fulvio, which I dare not give you, for you will risk 
your life again.” 

“Never mind, Fiamma, you shall tell me all and admire my 
prudence.” 

“ Angelia Doria and her brother are in prison—” 

“In prison for what ?” 

“They are in prison because, I suppose, Johann Spurzheim, 
that insatiable traitor, wished them to be. All things are possible 
for that man. I will go on, Fulvio, but you must not interrupt 
me. Maria Amalfi, that poor woman whose mind is again 
clouded, is installed in the apartments of Barbara Spurzheim. 
While the body of the unfortunate Barbara was on its way to the 
cemetery, men were busy tearing down the badges of mourning in 
the house of the director, and replacing them by bridal hangings. 
Johann Spurzheim, the king’s favorite, has obtained a royal man- 
date authorizing him to marry Maria Amalfi, Countess of Monte- 
leone, who is now insane. David Heimer, Fulvio, is Master of 
Silence. The king knows that, but thinks, believes, that he only 
joined that mysterious association in order to bring to justice the 
traitors. ‘The king is the slave of that man.” 

Falvio murmured, as if to himself: ‘‘ Doctor Daniel Bach has 
told me that the insane person remembers the cause of her insan- 
ity. If Maria Amalfi is again insane she will recognize her 
persecutor.” 

“David Heimer, who is a fiend incarnate, Fulvio, marries 
Maria Amalfi, takes the title of Count Monteleone, and becomes 
the natural guardian of those two children.” 

“ He!” exclaimed Fulvio, “the guardian of my brother and 
sister 

“ That is not all,” said Fiamma ; “ the title of count cannot be- 
long to Johann, for between that title and the immense fortune be- 
longing to that house are five obstacles.” 

“Five assassinations !” said Fulvio. 

“ First yourself, prince ; bat yon count for little ; against you 
is the law. Then Julian and his sister Celeste ; then Angelia and 
her brother Loredan Doria. But you spoke of assassinations ; 
for shame, Falvio !” said Fiamma, with a bitter smile. “Johann 
Spurzheim wears a sharp poignard with a poisoned point. The 
Dorias are heirs of Monteleone, but the Monteleones are not heirs 
to the Dorias. Julian must die, Angelia and Loredan; bat Ce- 
leste must live. That man is a wily man. He bas laid his plan. 
Angelia Doria has been carried off from the Villa Floridiana, and 
Celeste from the Coriolani palace. Julian is suspected of the ab- 
duction of Angelia, and Loredan ot Celeste. A duel is the conse- 
quence. Both will fall, because Johann has so willed it. That 
is the state of affairs.” 

“ Angelia! Celeste! murmured Fulvio, “I will save her.” 

Fiamma bowed her head sorrowfully, while she murmured : 
“ Ah, you love her; I am forgotten!” 

Fulvio kissed the pensive, sad face, and said earnestly, “ Fi- 
amma, I love only you.” Then turning to Ruggieri, he said: 
“ At break of day we must be within eight miles of Cape Campa- 
nella.” And before the sailor conld make any reply, he spoke to 
Fiamma: “ Where does that man keep Angelia and Celeste ?” 

At the villa of Barbara Monteleone, between Castella-mare 
and Resina.” 

“Do you hear, Ruggieri ?” said Fulvio, “there we must land !” 


“Tt is impossible, master!” answered he. 
«« Impossible, when I command—” 

Master, the wind obeys only God.” 
Fulvio stamped his feet impatiently, and the sailor went on 
quietly ; “From the time this vessel makes, it will take twenty- 

four hours to gain the Gulf of Naples.” 
“ By land,” murmured Fiamma, “ with good horses, we—” 
“Let Ruggieri speak, Iam sure he has an idea; is it not so, 
Ruggieri ? you have not said all ?” 
“One never tells everything,” replied the sailor, “ there are so 


many ifs and buts. Suppose the good God should give us, in- 


stead of this slow, black tub we are in, a noble, swift felucca, 
capable of running in the wind—” 


“‘ And in that case how long would it take to donble Cape 
Campanella ?” 

“Twelve hours.” 

“ You prefer a felucea to a fishing smack ?” 

“To tell the truth, master, we have not the right of choosing.” 

Fulvio raised his eyes, and after a moment’s pause said calmly : 
“Behold two ; a fishing smack here, a felucca to the left. Your 
choice is good ; let us take passage on board the felucca!” 

All this was spoken very quietly, as if a pleasant voyage was 
before them, and not a desperate struggle. While they had been 
earnestly talking, a war vessel had been quictly bearing down 
upon them, and when Ruggieri proposed the exchange of their 
slow-going vessel for a felucea, it was when he saw before him 
only victory or death. Cucuzone raised his head when his friend 
Ruggieri punched him in the sides, saying: “‘ Cheer up, Cucu- 
zone ; there is work ahead!” 

The saltarello spoke : “To say that I have only been dreaming 
would be to lie. All day I have thought that if the master was 
only what he once was ; but I dared not follow my thoughts. I 
said, what the master wishes I will do. I waited his will. NowI 
ask, what arms have we?” 

The prince and Cucuzone each carried two pair of pistols 
Ruggieri had one pair. All three had their knives, and in the 
bottom of the boat lay two axes. Fiamma took one pair of Ful- 
vio’s pistols, while Ruggieri murmured between his teeth ; “‘ Pow- 
der should not be wasted on such a night !” 

Fiamma, as the felucca approached, laid her hand on Fulvio’s 
shoulder. 

“It is decreed that I shall die with you; if it is to-night, so 
much the better.’ 

It was the last word spoken. Our adventurers approached now 
so near to the felucca that they could distinctly hear the orders 
given, and the rattling of the ropes. Suddenly Ruggieri whis- 
pered : “ Hold steady! two or three feet to the right or the left, 
and we are dead !” 

A ball whistled past the frail vessel. Then our four adventur- 
ers, with their knives between their teeth, boarded the vessel. Fi- 
amma followed, aided by Fulvio ; but she was strong and active, 
and gave little or no trouble. A fierce fight ensued. Suddenly 
Ruggieri exclaimed in a voice of thunder, while he clove down a 
sailor: “‘ Thirty good sailors are here from Porporato’s vessel. 
We have powder enough to send you all into the other world. I 
am Ruggieri. Beldomonio is here with us. If you are wise, no 
misfortune will happen to you. If you make any noise we will 
pitch you into the sea—we will break your felucca like a nutshell. 
Porporato makes nothing of such a bark !” 

This harangue was followed by a dead silence. The sailors re- 
mained dumb with astonishment. They were in the bay to pre- 
vent the escape of this same terrible bandit, and here he was in 
their very midst—their master. A laugh broke the silence. It 
was Cucuzone, who exclaimed : “ Don’t you know whom we have 
here? It is Toniotto, the Tarentais, as timid as a pigeon, but a 
good sailor.” And as he finished speaking, the saltarello sprang 
upon Toniotto’s shoulders, and he fell to the ground at the 
feet of the prince. Awe-struck by the name, the sudden coming 
of Porporato, the sailors obeyed to a man. 

At daybreak the little vessel passed between the island of Capri 
and Cape Campanella. An hour afterwards, just as the sun rose, 
they cast anchor between Castella-mare and the Torre dell’ An- 
nunziata. The captain and sailors of the felucca kept silence, for 
their most earnest desire was, that this adventure should not get 
noised abroad. 

“In two hours,” said Ruggieri, “ all will be finished, and you 
will be free.” 

It was broad daylight when our adventurers landed between the 
islet of Revigliano and the mouth of the River Varno. They in- 
stantly went towards the country, leaving the ruins of Pompeii on 
their left, and going in the direction ef Angri. On.a-bend of the 
Sarno, in a beautiful valley shaded by luxariant trees, they came 
upon a handsome villa. All the windows were closed. Fiamma, 
who was foremost, stopped and said: “It is here.” . Fulvio 
grasped her hand. 

“ You have your instructions,” said he; ‘ you also, Cucuzone 
and Ruggieri, have yours. Sct out immediately for Naple. 
Wait for me there!” 

He sprang through the chateau hedge. Fiamma looked after 
him with sad, longing eyes: When he was lost to sight, she joined 
her companions, who had almost reached the little village of An- 
gri. There they procured horses, and started at full speed for 
Naples. Before entering the city, they separated. Ruggieri and 
Cucuzone went towards the water, and Fiamma walked along the 
Rue Manton, in the direction of the Hotel Folquieri. 


Signor Johann Spurzheim lay in the aleove we know so well. 
He had not yet left his house in Piazza del Mercato to inhabit the 
palace of the Minister of State. He knew that he should soon do 
so, for the king had promised the office to him, and to-morrow his 
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appointment would be publicly declared before the assembled 
court. Nothing was changed inthe room. The arm-chair used 
by Barbara was still at the foot of the bed; the signal cord still 
hung by the bed post. Nothing was changed in the personal ap- 
pearance of the wily director. He looked just as thin and ghastly, 
but he was stronger. He lay awake half dreaming, and murmur- 
ing to himself half aloud : 

“ Yes, Barbara, my dear companion,” he said, “why did you 
grasp at so mach? why make that doctor your confidant? It was 
infamous! But you are well punished, Barbara; they havo 
killed you at last; you will never poison any one again.” 

His mind now wandered; he trembled. 

“ Leave me, Barbara! leave me!” 

Then he added, as if in defiance: “That Maria whom you 
detested, because she was very beautiful, and took from you your 
place and happiness, is to be my wife ; I marry her to avenge you 
my first wife!” 

He was silent. The vision disappeared, doubtless, for he 
seemed calmer. Suddenly he raised his head ; he thought some 
one murmured : “Seven days! seven days are nearly passed !” 

His agitation returned. 

“T know it! I know it!” he said, in a hurried tone. “They are 
not all gone. Ihave searched for them; they are hidden under 
the earth—they menace the king—they threaten me—they are 
there always, always!” 

Three o’clock sounded. The door of Barbara Spurzheim’s 
boudoir opened noiselessly. ‘Two men entered, bearing some- 
thing large in their arms. They wore black velvet masks and 
long black cloaks. They stopped and listened to the labored 
breathing of Johann, who had fallen asleep. Signor Spurzheim 
was right—they were not all gone! The thing they carried was the 
portrait of Barbara Spurzheim, which they placed against the 
wall, where the first waking glance of the false man would rest on 
it. A smothered laugh, and the chamber was again empty. 

At break of day the Signor Johann awoke. He thought he still 
dreamed, and rubbed his eyes. He trembled. From the dusky 
wall looked out the grave eyes of his murdered wife. He turned 
his head away to shut out the sight, but it was there; and by a 
sort of fascination he looked again. There she was; but this 
time he groaned aloud, for above her head he saw the burning 
denunciation written in the mysterious characters of the Compan- 
ions of Silence ; and habituated as he was to these letters of Si- 
lence, he read in a trembling voice : “David Heimer, tremble! It 
is the seventh day!” Then ho added half aloud: “I did not 
dream all this! It is true !” 

He gave the signal, and the door above his head opened. 

“ What news, Beccafico ?” 

“ Only one letter.” 

The tray descended, and Spurzheim grasped the letter in his 
trembling hands. The door closed, and the director opened the 
letter. It contained only these words: ‘“‘ David Heimer, tremble! 
It is theseventh day 


CHAPTER XXXL. 
THE TRAITOR. 


Tue whole court was assembled. To-day was to be made 
public the appointment of the new Minister of State, the faithfal, 
energetic, honorable Johann Spurzheim. As in the day when the 
star of the court, the splendid Prince Falvio Coriolani, was ac- 
cused and dishonored, the king sat surrounded by his court. Be- 
hind him stood Loredan Doria and Julian Monteleone. Side-by- 
side, with deadly hatred burning in their hearts, each looked upon 
the other as the abductor of his sister. With droopigg head and 
modest manner, the wily director stood before the throne. There 
were many in that assembly who contrasted his withered, shrunken 
form and cunning, drooping face, with the form that had stood 
there but the day before—that form so full of manly grace and 
pride. The king rose. 

“Dearly loved subjects,” said he, “after all the danger from 
which we have so lately escaped, it behooves us to watch well; 
watch ourselves, and appoint to the office of Prime Minister one 
who can guard our interests well. Who, but acknowledges that 
Signor Johann Spurzheim has been a faithful subject; faithful in 
difficulties, for he has been very ill. In spite of his illness he has 
watched and worked for us. We this day, in presence of our as- 
sembled court, appoint Signor Johann Sparzheim, director of the 
royal police, as Minister of—” 

Pause, sire!” 

A scream filled the room at these words, uttered in a deep, rich 
voice, and at the sight .of the tall, manly form which at this mo- 
ment walked into the middle of the hall. It was Prince Fulvio 
Coriolani. 

“ Holy Virgin!” exclaimed the king, forgetting himself in the 
astonishment of the moment, “ whom have we here ¢ that traitor ? 
Ho, guards! Arrest this man! load him with chains !” 

“ Hold, sire!” said the prince, kneeling before his sovereign. 
“ Listen to me for the love of heaven. I am herein your midst 
unarmed, powerless. I come to save you. Yesterday I was con- 
fined in your dungeons; but they were not strong enough. In 
the night I became king ; and when the hour of midnight sounded 
I was far away from Naples, free as the eagle! I could have put 
your men at defiance; never again would they have Jaid their 
hands on me. To-day, of my own free will, I place myself in 
your power, asking as a somane for doing so, no greater favor than 


‘to be heard and belie 


“ The word of a bandit has no weight,” coldly said the king. 


‘», “ Sire, for months I lived in Naples an honored member of the 


court, to whom even you extended your friendship. I was known 


by many. Is there none here, who in my hour of desperate need 


will testify to my truth, which in all my scenes of temptation and 
strife I have ever kept unsullied ?” 

“TI will!” and Loredan Doria stepped proudly forward. “May 
it please your majesty, whetever this man has proved to be, in all 
my intercourse with him, I have found him trathfal and 
honorable.” 

“Many thanks, Count Loredan; you have proved yourself a 
friend in need.” 

“ Sire, I too testify to his spotless truth.” 

It was Prince Francis who spoke. 


Fulvio’s eyes filled with tears, and his lips trembled ; and he 
murmured ina tone of deep feeling : “ You are generous, prince.” 

Then turning to the king he said, still kneeling: ‘‘ You hear 
what they say, sire. Have I your permission to go on ?” 

“Do not let him speak! donot Ict him speak! He will deceive, 
bewitch you!” exclaimed Johann Spurzheim, who had turned 
deadly pale at the entrance of the prince. 

“It is the seventh day, Johann,” said Fulvio, in a deep voice ; 
“ your day has passed, and mine has come.” 

“You may speak,” replied the king, who seemed bewildered 
at all that was passing. 

“Sire,” said Fulvio, gravely and respectfully; but his rich 
tones were distinctly heard in every corner of that vast hall, “ my 
words will seem like fiction; but I swear to you by the memery 
of the sainted Montelcone that I will only tell the truth, and will 
prove what I say. I accuse Johann Spurzheim, whose true namo 
is David Heimer, one of the Six, as a traitor!” 

The king sprang to his feet. 

“« How dare you, you whom your own words have proved to be 
a false knight and bandit, in our presence accuse of treachery the 
faithful friend of our kingdom, our most faithful servitor!’’ 

“ Sire, I am in your power. All I ask is, that you will hear me 
out, and permit me to bring forward my proofs. If, when I have 
finished, you still doubt, you can send me to prison, from which I 
was freed but six hours ago. Watch well the man I accuse, high- 
ness, and perhaps his guilty, « tricken face may carry 
conviction to your heart.” 

“Do not listen to him!” exclaimed Spurzheim, in desperation. 

“ Silence !” exclaimed the king; “he shall speak, and woe be 
unto him if he deceive us.” 

Fulvio bowed ; then rising, exclaimed in clarion tones: “I ac- 
cuse David Heimer, known here as Johann Spurzheim, the false 
friend of Mario Monteleone, false to his master, false to his com- 
panions, false to his king, as first the abductor of his master’s el- 
dest son, the abductor of the two remaining children, the betrayer 
and assassin of his master, Count Mario Monteleone, the mur- 
derer of Beatrice Giudicelli, the children’s nurse, the assassin of 
Felice Tavola, the poisoner of his wife, Barbara Monteleone, and 
the abductor of the Countess Angelia Doria and Celeste 
Monteleone !” 

The court was silent ; aghast with terror. 

Johann Spurzheim exclaimed in terror-stricken tones, “he 
lies, your highness, he lies! Do not credit his false story }” 

Your proofs said the king, coldly. 

“ One is before you; that trembling, conscience-stricken man. 
I have others also. The famous Doctor Daniel Bach, who restored 
to health the Countess Maria Monteleone, told me that if her 
malady should return, she would remember the cause of her insan- 
ity. Will it please your majesty to have her brought here? She 
is insane ; the shock of yesterday has unsettled her mind. There 
are others also who, with your permission, I should like to have 
brought here that they may be ready. They are at the Coriolani 
palace,” 

“ Let them, be summoned,” said the king. 

A few minutes only elapsed, when the door opened, and Maria 
Amalfi was led in. She came forward with her eyes bent on the 
ground, and her white hands crossed on her breast. Prince Fulvio 
went up to her and extended his hand. She raised her eyes. A 
wild look filled them, and extending both hands she exclaimed in 
heart-rending tones: “ Mario! Mario! husband, why are you so 
sad? Your wifedid not betray you! O, God, no!” 

Falvio spoke in a low tone—all heard the words: “ Maria, who 
is that man?” 

She followed the direction of his finger. An expression of hor- 
ror and loathing spread over hér face, and she trembled like a 
leaf, as did the false man. With the speed of an arrow she sprang 
towards him, and placing her hands on his shoulder, fairly 
screamed in her fear and agony : 

“David Heimer! traitor! I know you. You deceived me! 
You led me to betray my noble husband! Where are my chil- 
dren? Give me my children, villain! O, God!” and the poor 
woman sank fainting on the floor. 

“ What do you think of that, sire ?” asked Fulvio, as he raised 
the inanimate form in his arms. 

“ It is only the ravings of a mad woman,” said Spurzheim. 

“ Your other proofs ¢” said the king, in reply ; but many of the 
court remarked that his eyes flashed and his lips trembled. 


Fulvio turned to the trembling wretch and said, “ Maria Am- 


alfi remembers the night of the 13th of October, 1815, David 
Heimer. Others may remember equally well.” 

Then he turned to the king. 

«« My other proofs, sire, must be sought for. I accuse him of 
the assassination of Felice Tavola. In the director's office is a 
singular chair—made to keep the signor from drafts, as is believed. 
In a secret chamber in that chair is a deadly weapon—silent as 
deadly. With an air gun he shot Felice Tavola through the heart ; 
and he tried the same on another, but missed his aim—it was only 
a wound. Under the table, hid by heavy crimson drapery, on the 
floor is a dark stain—it is blood. Sire, I attempted the rescue of 
Felice Tavola, because it was through my testimony that he was 


condemned. I should have saved him but for that man. I scaled 
the walls of Castel Vecchio and entered his dungeon—it was 
empty. Johann Spurzheim, bound by the oath of Silence, prom- 
ised his aid. When I found the dungeon ompty, I thought that 
Spursheim, fearing a failure, had himself come to the rescue. I 
went to the direetor’s office. Report said that Johann was ill in 
bed ; J found him in his chair. Under the table I found two 
corpses—that of Felice Tavola, and Manuelus Giudicelli, guar- 
dian and father of Julian and Celeste. He told me that, false 
friend, for he dared not disobey the Master of Silence, he had 
shot the Baron Altamonte in self-defence; the other also. He 
showed me the deadly implement. Manuelus was the faithful 
servitor mentioned in his dying hours by Mario Monteleone.. I felt 
his heart—it was warm. Fearing to-leave him in the power of 
that wretch, I raised the body on my shoulders, bore him to my 


carriage and to the palace, He was speechless, but not dead. Jo- 
hann heard of that, and sent his own physician to attend him. A 
friend wao knew the doctor in years gone by, met him, and told 
the man that Manuelus was dead.; died as he had lain tor hours— 
speechless. But,” and the young man turned to the culprit, 
“David Heimer, my friend, he lives, and has recovered his 
speech. Sire,” and he turned to the king again, “if you will 
send to that office you will find theair gun; and ina osaret closet 
in the chair you will find, I doubt not, important papers,” 

A whisper from the king, and Loredan Doria was aboat to leave 
the room, when Fulvio spoke again, 


“In a small black cabinet in the director’s bed-chamber, will be 
found two golden boxes containing lozenges ; they are exactly 
alike ; but one contains poisoned pastils! In a tiny silver box, in 
the boudoir of the late Madame Spurzheim, are important papers.” 

The king made a sign, and with a bow Loredan Doria left the 
hall. A dead silence filled the room. Fulvio stood proudly erect ; 
but his head was bent, and his pale lips gave token of the emotion 
within. Ten minutes passed, and the door was burst open. Lo- 
redan Doria, with his face flushing with excitement, came in. 

“ Sire, sire, it is all true! I found the gun—the blood stain on 
the floor, and these papers !” 

Johann made another effort to save himself. 


“ Your highness is too hasty. How should that man, Porporato, 


know of those papers save he put them there? It is a plot to 
ruin us all!” 


“Silence, David Heimer!” said Fulvio ; “ you forget that I am 
Grand Master of Silence, and possess all the secrets of the 
association 

The king and his two sons glanced over the papers. The three 
letters taken from Manuelus, proved David Heimer beyond a 
doubt to be the abductor of the heirs of Monteleone. The papers 
contained in the silver box belonging to Barbara Monteleone, 
were even more valuable than Fulvio bad dared dream. They 
were proofs of his assassination of Mario, Count Monteleone ; an 
assassination counselled by the faithless Barbara. 

“ This infamy is horrible!’ exclaimed the king. His manner 
softened, and he turned nobly to. Fulvio. “We believe you; your 
proofs are overwhelming !”” 

“Sire, I have others; allow me to produce them, then I have 
done.” 

He made a sign, and the old Berta Giudicelli was led in. She 
advanced, muttering: “I must speak to the king! I promised the 
priest I would do so. I must speak to the king!” 

Fulvio spoke : “ The king is before you, Berta. Speak to him, 
and tell the truth as you hope for God’s forgiveness.” 

The old woman fell on her knees. 

“O, your majesty, I did it! He promised me gold. The oldest 
son I gave to the contrabandists. The two others were sent to 
Sicily. Ah, I could not prevent my nephew Manuelus from fol- 
lowing them. I got gold; yes, yes, I got gold; but I hid it—yes 
I hid itbeneath the floor of my hut. Dark nights I counted it.” 

As she said that she looked round, and her eyes rested on Ful- 
vio. She sprang up, exclaiming: ‘ Do the dead ever rise! Has 
the corpse of Count Monteleone, which hangs in his coffin above 
the open tomb, come to life ?” 

She passed her hand across her eyes as if to collect her senses. 
Then she seized Fulvio by the arm and dragged him forward 
while she peered in his face, 

“Too young ! too young !” she muttered. “ Seven years dead, 
and come to life! Ah, I have it, it’s the son !’ 

“ She is mad!” screamed Spurzheim ; “take her away !’”’ 

- “ Silence, wretch !” exclaimed the king. 

The woman continued, as she looked at the prince: “My mind 
wanders. ‘This should be the son. If it is, there is on his left arm 
a mark—TI pricked it there with the dark red juice of herbs. They 
never fade. There should be on his left arm a heart pierced with 
two swords !” 

She was about to bare his arm, when Spurzheim sprang for- 
ward and stayed her hands. 

“ Wretched woman !” he hissed, “do you want to swing from 
the gallows ?” 

The voice roused her, and like a tigress she turned, and before 
she could be prevented had sprung at his throat, exclaiming : 

“Swing yourself, David Heimer? Where is my daughter, my 
beautiful Beatrice? False man! They brought me the body all 
dripping wet. You held her under the water till sho died, David. 
O, I will kill you!” 

The director’s hold on life was small, and the bony fingers of 
the woman clutched his throat with an iron grasp, and he sank to 
the floor dead. It was an awful scene; bnt the interest in Fulvio 
was so intense that the struggle was unheeded. 

“Bare your arm, prince !” commanded the king, 

For the first time in his life, Fulvio’s hands trembled sis 
could not roll back his sleeve. Loredan Doria came to his aid, 
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while he whispered : ‘‘Courage, Coriolani!”” The arm was bared, 
and there, in faint tracing, was the arms of Monteleone, and be- 
neath, in neat letters, the motto, Agere, non logui. Fulvio saw the 
marks, and sunk fainting at the foot of the throne. A loud cheer 
filled that vast hall; every eye in that numerous assembly flashed. 
A moment Fulvio lay there, then slowly raised himself, and his 
face looked pale and haggard. In calm, sad tones he spoke, bend- 

“ Sire, my task is done. I have saved your kingdom, perhaps 
even your life. I have only one more thing to add, and that is to 
those young men, Julian Monteleone and Loredan Doria. Shake 
hands and be friends, brothers. He who lies dead before you was 
the sole abductor of your sisters, who are confined in the villa of 
Barbara Monieleone. Now, sire, I await my sentence. It has 
been proved that I am the eldest son of Mario, Count Monteleone, 
and in his name, in remembrance of his devoted loyalty, I pray 
you let me die honorably—the death of a soldier. Cast upon the 
world in the midst of the very vilest associates, 1 grew up. De- 
barred from a mother’s caresses and a father’s care, I had no guide 
but my own wild passions. The deeds imputed to me, and which 
I blush to think of, I never committed. I have led a lawless, rov- 
ing life ; but the spirit of my sainted father has been with me, 
staying my hand and ennobling my thoughts. May my neglected 
childhood plead for me, and obtain for me a death that will not 
dishonor the name of Monteleone.” 

He ceased, and stood pale as marble, awaiting his sentence. 

Ferdinand rose, and his face was covered with tears, and his 
voice trembled. 

“Come here, Count Mario Monteleone !”’ he said, in an agita- 
ted voice. “ We think of your lonely childhood, of your sad 
life, of your past misdeeds; and we here declare that the good 


lian Monteleone and Angelia Doria. All the court were present. 
I might as well say a third marriage; for, standing above his 
father’s tomb,Fulvio, whom we shall call by his right name, Mario, 
stood up and had performed the rite of marriage ; preferring that 
his marriage with Nina should be solemnized in the church ; hay- 
ing only been performed according to the rites of the wandering 
Zingaras. It was a happy bridal. 

The remaining Masters of Silence kept their stations at court ; 
and the king never had reason to complain of the power or 
treachery of the Knicuts or THE Inon Rina. 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial. 


THE FISHERMAN OF AMALFI. 


BY BENTON C. HARWOOD. 


Licuts streamed from every window of the little church of 
Santa Catharine in Foro, on the 25th of April, 1641. The moon 
shone brightly over a wedding train as it entered the church— 
gleamed on the white dress of the bride, and on her face lighted 
up with innocent joy, yet half hid by bashfulness. 

It was no high-born couple for whom the ceremony was to be 
performed. He who was to be the bridegroom, was only known 
as the Fisherman of Amalfi; the bride was a peasant girl, named 
Berardina Pisa. Their companions too were lowly and simple ; 
and on retiring from the church they went to a poor cottage, by 
the great market-place in the Vio Rotti, where only the most in- 
digent people lived, and where, fifteen years later, the great pesti- 
lence broke out. 

The father of the fisherman was Francesco Amiello, who came 


you have this day done, far overbalances the evil. This day we 
appoint you Prime Minister !” 

Mario fell on his knees. 

“* My father biesses you, O, noble master and king.” 

The king raised him, while he turned to Loredan, saying: 
“Now, Loredan, you must give your sister Angelia to Count 
Monteleone.” 

At these words Julian turned deadly pale, and trembled so he 
conld scarcely stand. Fulvio smiled, a bright, glorions smile, and 
he called his brother to him. 

“Sire,” said he, “I ask the Countess Angelia Doria for my 
brother Jillian. Iam not free. In my roving life, I loved, wooed 
and won a beautiful Zingara girl. Now, in my prosperity, I turn 
with a longing heart to the faithful companion of my wandering 
life. The sainted Monteleone would not bless his son did he 
prove false to his holy vows.” 

He stepped to the door, and returned leading a lady richly 
dressed, whose face was veiled. 

“Permit me,” he said, “to present to your majesty the Coun- 
tess Fiamma Monteleone !” 

With a sudden, but graceful movement of his hand, he threw 
back the veil, disclosing the pale, agitated features of Nina Dolci. 
The king started. 

“ In time, sire, you will know all. Give us your blessing!” 
And he knelt before the monarch. 

Ferdinand extended his hands above them. 

“ May God’s blessing forever rest upon you, Count and Coun- 
tess Monteleone !” 

A month afterwards, the fine old church of Corpo Santo was 
illaminated. His majesty deigned to assist at the double mar- 

‘ riage of Count Loredan Doria and Celeste Monteleone, and Ju- 


“ Halloa, Berardina!” shouted the keepers at the gate ; “what 
have you there ?” 7 

She affected to lean over her baby, still singing the low lullaby 
with which she had approached them; but in her confusion, and 
evident shame at this first attempt of the innocent woman at de- 
ception, they detected her secret. Her load was taken from her, 
and she was carried to prison. 

It is impossible to describe the rage and madness that possessed 
the heart of her husband, during the eight interminable days that 
witnessed her imprisonment, Almost all his furniture, and, in 
fact, everything he possessed of any value, went to pay the fine 
she had incurred. Hatred to the Duke of Medina, and a quarrel 
which he had had with the servants of the viceroy, who had given 
him blows instead of money for his fish, aggravated his present 
state, and the mind of the fisherman needed but a spark to kindle 
up a flame which should be long in extinguishing; and this was 
not long wanting. 

Returning one night from his now hateful labor, irritated by the 
events of a day of fruitless imaginings and longings for ven- 
geance, he encountered a man in the garb of an ecclesiastic, who 
accosted him upon the very subject that was chafing him so se- 
verely. The pretended priest artfully questioned him, and Tom- 
maso frankly told him all that troubled him, and his cause ot 
complaint against the existing powers. He was so sincere in his 
expressions, that his companion did not fear to trust him with his 
own secret, and accordingly revealed himself as Giulio Gemino, 
formerly a favorite ot the Duke of Ossuna. 

When the Duke of Arcos was proclaimed viceroy, this man 
was condemned as a galley slave. Escaping, after years of toil 
and humiliation, he had returned home an aged and broken man, 
with hatred in his heart, and vengeance smothering on his lips. 
After a few interviews, this man 
introduced Masaniellp to others ; 
among whom were a lay brother 
of the Carmine convent, and a 
former captain of banditti. They 


gave the fisherman money, and 
unfolded the plan of their con- 


trom the coast of Amalfi twenty-one years before this night, and 
had married a Neapolitan girl, Antonia Gargano. Tommaso, the 
bridegroom, was an only child, with a person of singular beauty, 
and a spirit which showed itself quite superior to his station. Al- 
though his eyes were of the most brilliant black, his hair was fair. 
It hung over his shoulders and down his back in long curls ; and, 
by its contrast with his eyes, and brown, sun-burnt complexion, 
attracted every eye. Notwithstanding Tommaso’s grave face, his 
talk was always cheerful and lively. He wore his fisherman’s 
dress ; but it was chosen well, and the colors distributed with 
taste and effect. 

Sach was Tommaso Amiello, called by the people around him, 
Masaniello. A certain respect seemed to attend him from his 
neighbors and those with whom he was associated ; whether from 
his superior intelligence, or the fine and manly figure so strong 
and active, and the grace with which he moved about among 
them ; or it might have been from the fact of his living in a cot- 
tage which, though poor and miserable, bore the name and arms 
of Charles V. on its front. Be that as it may, he was often so 
poor that he could not even follow his occupation, but merely sold 
the paper in which the fish was wrapped for sale. 


Oppression came to these poor people in the shape of enormous 
taxes. Everywhere, and upon every article, was stamped heavy 
and burdensome taxation; draining them of the poor pittance 
which they earned, and coming with ten-fold weight upon the poor 
fishermen of Naples, while it aggravated and distressed those who 
were above them in station. ; 

Berardina went out one morning to purchase a little flour ; and 
in order to evade the requirement, she wrapped it in cloths, 
giving to the bundle the appearance of an infant beneath her 
mantle. 


spiracy. 

The feast of the Madonna of 
Carmel was to occur at the mid- 
die of July. A troop of men 
and boys were collected who 
were to personate various tribes 
of people; and the work was to 


n. 

In July, 1647, one beautiful 
summer night, the Custom House 
in the great market-place had 
suddenly blown up. A new one 
had been built, and the taxes had 
increased. On the seventh day 
of July, all the fruit-sellers’ carts 
and donkeys came from Pozzuoli 
to market; and the question 
arose who was to pay the tax. 
These men said the Neapolitans 
ought to pay five carlins ona 
hundred weight. Disturbance 
and quarrelling ensued, and peo- 
ple went to the viceroy with tid- 
ings of evil brewing. He called 
Andrea Naclerio, the deputy, to 
restore order. This man was 
just entering a boat to go to Pos- 
ilipo, where he was to pass the 
day with his colleag bl 
who held office under the Dukes 
of Maddaloni and Arcos. He 
turned back and coasted along the shore of Marinella, and got out 
by the tanner’s gate near the fort that takes its name from the 
church of the Carmelites. 

The sight that met his eye was a strange and exciting one in- 
deed. Masaniello had assembled his troops for a grand review. 
A castle of wood and canvass was erected in the market-place, 
close to the charch and convent of the Carmelites. Four hun- 
dred lads painted black and red; ragged men in Oriental garb ; 
Alarbes (those Arabians who dwell in tents), and a multitude of 
nondescript beings beside, were assembled together. Masaniello 
was at their head, grave, quiet and stern—a king at the head of 
this strange and motley regiment. Md 

Naclerio approached and tried to appease the Pozzuolians and 
Neapolitans who were quarrelling. At length the fruit-venders 
had pushed down their baskets, which rolled, with the fruit, upon 
the ground, and cried to the people, “Take what you can get! 
This is the last time we will ever come to market !” 

The Duke of Arcos recommended a mild course to be taken, 
and urged forward two men, who were much beloved by the peo- 
ple, to act as peace-makers. These were Tiberio Carafa, Prince 
of Bisigriano, and Ettore Ravaschierri, Prince of Satriano. 

The rioters listened to Tiberio, who promised justice in the 
viceroy’s name. Jt proved the signal for revolt; for at this mo- 
ment Masaniello said very quietly : “Now we will march to the 
palace.”” The mass followed, and surrounded Tiberio, and com- 
pelled him to go to San Lorenzo, where, at the residence of a 
magistrate, they called upon him for the privileges of Charles V. 

The spirit that incited all this was in the person of Giulio Gem- 
ino, who, disguised, and wearing a long beard, made one of the 
strange procession. Tiberio Carafa escaped ; crept into a cell, 
whence he fied by night to Castelunovo, and thence to Rome. 


i[See page 402 
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Worn out and exhausted by his efforts, he soon after died mad. 
Meanwhile the mob . Masaniello waved his banner three 
times before the royal guard, crying: “Long life to the king of 
Spain! Down with the taxes !” mob stormed the royal pal- 
ace, where Andrea Naclerio, the deputy, was concealed in the 
apartment of the een. He succeeded in letting himself 
down by a rope into the garden, from whence he at length reached 

fortress. And now the horrible devastation of the ot 
ace. The windows were broken in, the furniture destroyed, 
ustrades of balconies thrown down, and the beautifully polished 
scul; ruined. 

Duke of Arcos had descended the spiral staircase, and 
found that the portcullis had been let down, and the bridges drawn 
up. He rushed across the square, hoping to reach the convent of 
the Minimi, opposite, but was ized and surrounded. A 
moment, and it would have been too for his rescue ; but as if 
heaven-sent, a knight of St. Iago, Don Antonio Taboarda, lifted 
him to his carriage, and drove through the assembled mob. Mas- 
aniello tried to thrust his sword through the viceroy ; butthe blow 
was parried by Don Emanuel Vaez. Car- 
accioli jampet upon the carriage box and 
got the duke into the convent, the populace 
still Out of the 
back door of convent the viceroy fled; 
gs house on the slope of Pirrofon- 
tane. There the nobles got a sedan chair 
and carried him to the castle of St. Elmo, 
over a bridge that unites the hills of Pizzo- 
fontane San Martino ; and there the poor 
duke, who was a , corpulent man, was 
forced to climb up the hill ; while the duchess 
fled with her train to Castelnuovo. 

The night was worthy of such aday. A 
hundred thousand men marched through the 
town, Jesuits left the convents, processions 
were formed, and litanies said to the Ma- 
donna and all the saints. Prisoners were set 
free. Only the vicarial court = castle 
of Capuano inspired respect. aps it 
was the great wor eagle of Charles V. 
over the portal, that obtained its immunity. 
For several days the work of destruction 
went on. The rebels destroyed trees, fired 
houses, stabbed horses, and threw lap-dogs 
in the fire; and in the midst of all this, the 
masked figure of Giulio Gemino was seen 


skulking in e corner, and directing every 
movement, as if almost omnipresent. Di- 
omed Carafa ap once on the field, as 


if regardless of his safety. In an instant a 
strong man sprang upon him and bound 
him. It was the Fisherman of Amalfi. The 
duke was given in charge of aman who 
owed him an obligation, and he allowed him 
to escape; or rather carried him himself to 
the convent of the Carmelites. Hence he 
wandered to the heights of Capo di Monte, 
overlooking Venice and the gulf, where he 
met a rich physician, Don Guiseppe Carafa, 
> him in his carriage to a place of 


Antonia and Berardina Amiello, the wife 
and mother of the Fisherman of Amalfi, 


were arrayed in the most costly dresses, with 
jewelry that might have been a quech’s> 
dower, so rich and resplendent. ide 


them stood Masaniello himself, in a suit of 
gold brocade. 

“You are gay, my queen !” said he. “Go 
and call on the duchess, and let her see that 

too are now of high rank.” 
__ “ Are we of bigh rank, Tommaso ?” asked 
‘ Berardina, who could not cease admiring the 
splendor of her dress. 

“ Did you not hear me ae king by 
the viceroy’s own people ?” 

“T have heard so much shouting that I 
have lost the use of my ears.” 

“ Well, Iam king, and you are queen, and 
mother is—” 

“The mother of Tommaso Amiello. 
That is all I aspire to,” said the and 
simple-minded woman, laying her hand ten- 
derly on her son’s shoulder. She little 
dreamed of the intense, overpowering mad- 
ness in the soul of her son, brought on by 
the strong excitement of the few past days; 
and in a sort of pleasure surprise she suffered 
Berardina to lead her to the duchess, who 
inquired who were her visitors. 

“‘T am the vice-queen of the people,” said 
the fisherman’s wif, in such an artless and 
innocent manner as wholly to disarm all an- 

in the good duchess ; although her atten- 
» abe were almost furious at the strange wo- 
man’s assumption. The visit was soon over, 
and the two came out into the great market- 


KEPLER, THE ASTRONOMER. 

The engraving on this represents a noble design for a co- 
lossal statue of John Keplen dup of the great names in the world’s 
annals, and to whom the science of astronomy is largely indebted. 
John Kepler was the son of Henry Kepler, an officer in the army, 
and was born at Wiel, in Wirtemburg, December 21, 1571. In 
1577 he was sent to school; but his father, who was then keeping 
a tavern, having hecome reduced to poverty through extravagance, 
recalled him to assist as a waiter. But he finally received a uni- 
versity education at Tubingen, and took his master’s degree in 
1591, holding the second place in the examination. While attend- 
ing the mathematical lectures of Maestlin, a disciple of Coperni- 
cus, he adopted the opinions of his teacher, and wrote an essay to 
prove that the primary motion was produced by the rotation of 
tne earth. In 1594 he was unwillingly made to accept the astron- 
omical class at Gratz, though he knew little of the subject. He 
was thus forced to study astronomy, and in 1595 he devoted all 
his leisure time and all his mental energy to study the size and the 
motions of the planets and their orbits. Finding no regular law 


\ 


ury, and partly from the States Silesian In 1008 
cal 


from the imperial treas- 
4 epler pub- 
ed a “ Supplement to Vitellio,” in which he treats of the im 

of astronomy, and had very nearly stumbled on the law 

of refraction, afterwards discovered by Snellius. In 1611 he pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Dioptrics,” an admirable work, which laid the foun- 
dation of the science of optics. In this work he gives the theory 
of the telescope,—describes the astronomical one with two convex 
lenses,—expounds the spherical aberration of the lenses, and the 
law of total reflection at the second surfaces of bodies. The work, 
however, on which his fame rests is his “New Astronomy, or 
Commentaries on the Motions of Mars,” published in 1609. In 
this work he proves that Mars moves in an elliptical orbit, in one 
of the foci of which the sun is placed, and that the Radius Vector, 
or the line me, the planet and the san, describes equal areas 
in equal times. These two great discoveries, the first made in 
physical astronomy, he extended to all the planets in the solar 
system, and it was thro them that Newton, Hooke, Halley and 
ren independently arrived at the great law of the diminution 
of gravity with the square of the distance. 
In the midst of the studies which led Kepler 
to these fine discoveries, he was harassed 
with pecuniary difficulties, which were the 
bane of his existence. His salary was ever 
in arrears, and the treasury of Rudolph was 
ever empty. Upon the death of the emperor, 
however, in 1612, Kepler’s arrears were paid. 
Matthias, the brother and successor of Ru- 
dolph, re-appointed him Imperial Mathema- 
tician, and he was permitted to accept of the 
professorship of mathematics at Linz, in 
Austria. He had lost his wife and one of his 
children by small pox in 1611; and his fam- 
ily now » eee arnt of a daughter, born in 
1602, and a son born in 1607. He married 
a second time in 1615, and added to his fam- 
ily three sons and two daughters, who, along 
with their mother, survived him. About 
this time Kepler was summoned to the diet 
at Ratisbon, to give his opinion on the refor- 
mation of the calendar, a subject upon which 
he published a short essay. His pension was 
again in arrears; and in order to support his 
family he was obliged to compose what he 
calls a “vile prophesying almanac,” which, 
he adds, “is scarcely mo:e respectable than 
begging, unless from its saving the emperor’s 
credit, who abandons me entirely, and would 
suffer me to perish with hunger.” In 1617 
there appeared one of the most interesting 
of his works, entitled the ‘“‘ Harmonies of the 
World.” It is dedicated to James I., of 
England, and is remarkable as containing 
his celebrated law that the squares of the 
periodic times of the planets are as the cubes 
of their distances. This law occurred to him 
on the 8th of March, 1618; but from an er- 
ror in his calculations he rejected it. Having 
discovered his mistake on the 15th of Mey, 
he ro with transport the absolute 
truth a principle, which for seventeen 
years had been the object of his pursuit, He 
was almost frantic with joy; “the die is 
— he exclaimed, “ the book is written to 


emperor, with a handsome 


ot the Copernican Astronomy,” the fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh appearing in 1622. 
In 1620 Sir Henry Wotton, the English Am- 
bassador at Venice, visited Kepler, while 
passing through Germany. He u the 
astronomer to take up his residence in En 
land, assuring him of a welcome and 
reception ; but neither the welcome nor the 
coal have related him from his pecanry 
could have him from his n 
difficulties. “If the imperial ante 
cian, therefore,” as Sir David Brewster re- 
marks in his “ Martyrs of Science,” “had 
no other assurance of a comfortable home in 
England than that of Sir Henry Wotton, he 
acted a wise partin distrusting it; and we 
rejoice that the sacred name of Rapier wa 
thus withheld from the long list of distin- 
guished characters whom England has 
is own pecuniary difficulties, the Em 
Ferdinand, in 1632, ordered all Repinte-es- 
rears to be paid, including those due by Ra- 
dolph and Matthias ; he supplied also 
the funds for completing the Ra- 
dolphine Tables. The wars of the Reforma- 
tion, however, interfered with this and with 
every other ul pursuit. Kepler’s resi- 
dence at Linz was blockaded by the Catholic 


place. There the viceroy’s people had just 
struck down a man whose dress caught the 
eye of Berardina. She plunged forward, 
and beheld her husband’s shining attire 
trampled on the ground. She hastened on, 


( Joh. Kepler 


, and his library sealed up by the 
it was not until 1636 the 
Radolphine Tables, founded on the observa- 
tions of Tycho and his own laws, ap 

at Ulm, in a folio volame. The Grand Duke 


and the noble figure lay headless and bleed- 
ing before her. O, God! in the very hour 
of his triumph, was this the end ¢ 

Never prince or conqueror such burial 
as the Fisherman of Amalti. Four thousand 
priests and forty thousand men and women followed the bier, on 
which lay Masaniello dressed in a rich garb. Qn the bier lay too 
his s and staff. They marched to the solemn music of muffled 
drums, and by the light of innumerable torches ; while the great 
cathedral bells kept mournfully tolling a8 they passed, and many 
voices chanted the funeral strains. And among them came the 
imaginary queen of an hour—her bright dreams trailed in the 
dust like her imperial wife of MasanrEL1o ! 


Surewp Wairers.—The people who write shrewdly are often 
the most easy to impose upon, or have been so. I almost sus- 
pect, without, however, having looked into the matter, that Roch- 
efoucalt was a tender lover, a warm friend, and, in general, a du 

happy for him) to all the impulses and affections which he woald 

ve us imagine he saw through and had mastered. The simple 

write shrewdly, but do not describe what they do. And the hard 

and worldly would be too wise in their generation. to write about 

what practise, even if they perceived it, which they seldom 
delicacy of imagination.— Arthur Helps. 


STATUE OF JOHN KEPLER. 


in the planetary distances, he made numerous attempts of the 
wildest and most speculative character; but h he ventured 
to publish them in 1596, in his “ Podromus of mographical 
Dissertation,” he obtained no true results, and was sati with 
the little reputation which his ingenuity had procured for him. In 
1597 he made a foolish marriage with a young widow ; and in ad- 
dition to pecuniary difficulties in which this involved him, he was 
obliged to retire into Hungary to escape from the persecution of 
the Catholics. Though he was soon recalled to his professorship 
by the States of Styria, he did not occupy it long. Tycho, whom 
he visited at Prague in 1600, induced him to become his assistant ; 
but he was no sooner settled in this new office than he was at- 
tacked by sickness, and involved in a quarrel with Tycho. When 
Kepler came to Prague in 1601, Tycho presented him to the em- 
peror, who gave him the title of Imperial Mathematician, on the 
condition of assisting Tycho in his calculations. Their first joint 

ich was defra Rudolph. the death o' 


to 


of Tuscany sent him a gold chain in testi- 
mony of his approbation of this it work, 
and Albert W in, Duke of Friediand, 

munificently invited him to reside at Sagan, 

in Silesia. With the emperor’s permission 
he accepted the offer, took his family to in 1629, and by 
the duke’s influence obtained a ——s in the university of 
Rostock. Finding it difficult in this remote locality to obtain pay- 
ment of his imperial pension, the arrears of which were 8000 
crowns, he went to the = assembly at Ratisbon, to obtain 
them. The vexation which the failure of this attempt occasioned, 
and the fatigue of his journey threw him into a catarrhal fever, 
which was accompanied by an i ume in his brain, the result 
of excessive study. Medical skill failed, and he died November 
5th (old style), 1631, in the sixtieth year of his age. His remains 
were interred in St. Peter’s Churchyard, at m, and on his 
tombstone was placed an inscription written by himself. His 
monument was destroyed in the wars which desolated Germany, 


and it was not till 1803 that the prince bishop at Constance erect- 
eda handsome monumental temple near the place of his inter- 
ment, surmounted by a marble bust of Kepler. Between 1594 
and 1630, Kepler published thirty-three separate works, and he 
left behind twenty-two volumes of manuscripts, four of which con- 
tained his correspondence. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
BY THE SPRING. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Tripping softly in the twilight, 
A miracle of grace, 

The dew brushed from the lilacs 
Shining on her holy face, 

Came a maiden for sweet water, 

To the fragrant woody spring, 
Where the peasant dips her pitcher, 
And the swallow dips his wing, 

And the mystic sybil waters 
All the trees were mirroring. 


Upon the gray-green lichens 
She put her bucket down, 

And the moonbeams lay about her 
In a peaceful silver crown ; 

8he knelt to catch the glory 
Of the pure unearthly shine, 

And her face gleamed with a radiance 
Born of a faith divine— 

And then it s2semed a golden thread 
Stretched ’tween her beart and mine! 


She prayed—so sweet, the violets 
" To listen oped their ears— 
My Father, up in heaven. 

Who sends me joy and tears, 

I ask not fame or fortune 
To gild my quiet way, 

But let me be to some lone heart 
A comfort and a stay, 

And make me pure, and true, and good, 
Through every passing day !*’ 


And while the night wind whispered, 
And the stars dropt silver down, 

And the moon came up and whitened 
The distant sleeping town, 

In my soul a little songster 
Tuned his mystic harp to ring, 

Chords which fore’er round every life 
A mist of sweetness fling ; 

While my heart's love went forth to dwell 
With her beside the spring. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE HYPOCHONDRIAC., 


BY MARTIN E. FOSTER. 


Wirnoor prefacing our story with the previous history of our 
hero, we introduce him immediately to the reader, as he sits in his 
great easy chair, lamenting the disease to which Providence, or 
as some said, his appetite had sentenced him. 

He was a hypochondriac, afflicted with those horrible fancies 
which occasionally attack and conguer men’s reason. For an 
account of his peculiar hallucination, let us hear his own descrip- 
tion, as he utters his sad complaints, alone in his room. 

“ Alas,” says the poor man, dolefully, “that I am chosen to be 
a second Job! Nay, more than his trials, if not his patience ; for 
great as were the sufferings of that good man, where do we read 
of his having a bottle-nose and an elongated leg, which confines 
him to the same posture day after day? Yet such are my afilic- 
tions, as is apparent to every man of good eyesight, notwithstand- 
ing my pretended friends would persuade me it is the effect of a 
‘ diseased imagination,’ a ‘mere mental hallucination.’ What, do 
I not know what I feel and whatI see? Here is my afflicted nose, 
and who, except my dissembling friends, would dare say it were 
aught but a detestable champagne bottle? Or that this leg were 
not so disproportioned to the other, that I am doomed to be the 
laughing-stock of the whole world? Alas, what unhappy for- 
tune! To be deformed and diseased ; but even more than this, 
to be ridiculed by one’s trusted acquaintances, and in smoother 
words, to be called a fool and a crazy man. The doctors, too, 
that race of men who live on the misfortunes of their fellows, why, 
even they, ready as they usually are to prescribe their murderous 
physic, pretend to agree with my friends, and so refuse me a drop 
of their poison. Well, I suppose they think my sufferings will 
carry me off quicker than anything they could give. And, more 
than all this, I cannot eat while I am tormented continually with 
the contrariety of the cook, who has joined the conspiracy and 
who complains of insufficient marketing. And, above all, see 
that falsely-constracted pair of scales, by which it is attempted to 
prove that I, who scarcely taste a mouthful in a day, and who 
have fallen away to a mere skeleton, that J weigh two hundred 
pounds! ©, what—but some one knocks at my door. Another, 
doubtless, of the deceitful doctors whom some one has recom- 
mended. Like the others, he will try to convince me that I am 
erazy and should be immediately, were it not for the leniency of 
my friends, pent up in a lunatic asylum. Indeed, were it not for 
my extraordinary patience, some of these impudent prescribers 
of pills and poison would ere this have fared badly—come in !” 

‘Tn answer to this summons, spoken in no mild tone of voice, 
there entered the room a physician well known throughout that 
region, as a man no less popular in his manners than successful 
in his cures, but being of recent coming to this place, the hypo- 
chondriac had never before availed himself of his skill; for he had 
imbibed, since his disease, an overpowering prejudice against this 
class, for what he called their mean peryerseness. ? 

“Good morning, my dear Mr. Gouttyman. At the request of 
several of your friends, I have dared approach you to afford the 
comforts my knowledge may recommend or my heart may 
prompt.” These words were uttered in the politest manner, with 
a look of the greatest sympathy for his unfortunate patient. 


“ My triends, indeed,” answered Mr. Gouttyman. 
doubt. 
brought in a focus, and to aid my friends in showing that I 
deserve a lunatic’s treatment !” 

** My dear sir,” said the doctor, apparently much eurprised, “I 
know not how to interpret your words. Could it, sir, have ever 
been proposed, by the most heartless, that a man in your pitiable 
condition, should be dragged to an insane hospital !” 

“ Sir, your words do not betray the heart I had expected,” said 
Mr. Gouttyman, much mollified by the doctor’s acquiescence in 
his notions. 

“ Who, sir,’ continued the doctor, “ has a heart which the sight 
of your miseries would not melt? A nose, horrible to tell, by some 
mysterious power transformed to a bottle— ” 

“ A man of sense, and not devoid of the milk of human kind- 
ness,” mutt2red the patient. 

“ And otherwise affected unlike any of my previous patients, 
and more horribly. Receive, sir, my hearticst commiseration.” 

Mr. Gouttyman grasped his hand with a readier heart than he 
had done to any one for many weeks. 

“ And so, Doctor Cuticule, you acknowledge it is not a mental 
hallucination ?” 

“« Mental hallucination !” exclaimed the doctor. 
hand, it is a most appalling reality.” 

“Good, doctor,” said the delighted hypochondriac, affection- 
ately. ‘“ How your words gratify me. But then,” added he, sor- 
rowfully, “though you acknowledge the existence of the evil, you 
must also confess that its cure surpasses man’s skill and the effi- 
cacy of medicine.” 

“No, sir,” replied the doctor, “I confess nothing so derogatory 
to the honor of our profession. Our cures are universal, if our 
wisdom always leads us aright in their application. Be sure, sir, 
a good Creator, when he fashioned his creatures, subject to their 
many ailments, formed at the same time a remedy for every com- 
plaint. The difficulty consists in discovering and properly apply- 
ing them.” 

“Well, sir, I admire your logic and yield to it; but it is yet to 
be shown that you have made these beneficial discoveries, Cure 
me and I will believe anything. This, however, is requiring too 
much even of your superior skill.” 

“T think, Mr. Gouttyman, I can safely pronounce you in this, 
mistaken—” 

“« Mistaken !” exclaimed the poor man,.almost leaping from his 
chair. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the doctor, confidently. “I possess a 
marvellous medicine, which I believe will wholly return you to 
health.” 

“Then bring it immediately, and let no obstacle prevent its 
application.” 

“T will, my good friend, now. ‘The medicine consists of a salve 
to be applied to your afflicted parts, and a delicate preparation to 
be taken internally. YF will send them before the sun sets, and you 
may rise in twenty-four hours, if not cured, at least partially 
restored to health and comfort.” 

“Excellent, doctor !” said the overjoyed hypochondriac. “ Best 
friend ! and is it you whom I had supposed a dissembling conspir- 
ator against my happiness? How careful should we be in indulg- 
ing the promptings of prejudice and suspicion !” 

After a few more mutual expressions of good will, the two sep- 
arated, with much condolence on the part of the doctor, and hope 
on that of the patient. 


“ Kind, no 


“ On the other 


The hypochondriac, sq long downcast and peevish under his 
imagined maladies and the perverse disbelief of his friends, was 
now elated with the prospect of recovery, and received his acquain- 
tances only to tell them of his good fortune and to laud the merits 
of his new physician. This very agreeable occupation sped time 
swiftly, till at length he began to watch anxiously for the prom- 
ised remedies. 

The doctor, in the meantime, immediately leaving his patient, 
sought his home for the purpose of preparing some medicine, 
which, harmless in itself, might, by humoring his fancies, soothe 
the hypochondriac into a cure. He first filled a small box with a 
powerless salve, and then obtained some delicate confection. 
Attaching notes to these, explaining how each should be applied 
or taken, he placed them nicely in a basket and called his servant 
man to carry them to Mr. Gouttyman. 

“Well,” said the doctor to himself, while waiting his man’s 
coming, “I have had many curious patients, but never one like 
this Mr. Gouttyman. I warrant I effect acure, with no more pow- 
erful remedies than this box of salve, which, by the way, is about 
as efficacious as the majority of our condiments. This will exert 
amazing force to contract his nose and leg to their proper propor- 
tions, and my other prescription will no doubt be equally effectual 
in restoring his appetite. While I sincerely rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity of making a miserable man happy, I also confess my spirit 
in no way depressed at the probable accession to my purse, for 
Mr. Gouttyman is as generous as he is rich. Indeed, it is said, 
his revenue hardly keeps pace with his expenditures. Here, 
Thomas,” said he to the man who entered at this moment, 
“take this basket and carry it immediately to Mr. Gouttyman, 
who lives in the large house on the hill. Be careful not to delay 
& moment on the way.” 

Thomas obeyed his master for a portion of the way, and even 
the impatience of the hypochondriac would have been satisfied with 
his speed ; but when he approached the tavern of Reuben Stout, 
it seemed to exerta slackening and attracting force, which finally, 
after some hesitation caused by the injunction of his master, drew 
him into the house. His basket he left on the porch, as carelessly 
as if it contained an ordinary medicine, and he should have felt 


So your knowledge, so extensive and minute, is to be. 


—— 
thankful, that when he returned he found it still in its’ place. 
What attracted him to the place we cannot explain. It was a 
warm day, so perhaps it was fatigue induced him to stop and rest 
awhile in the house. His visit was not tong, but it appeared to 
have had a good effect. Instead of the anxious expression which 
had marked his countenanee before, all was now pleasure and 
self-satisfaction. 

The distance to Mr. Gouttyman’s dwelling was passed, and the 
basket delivered into the hands of the hypochondriac, trembling 
with joy and expectation. A pressing invitation was returned to 
the doctor to join him as soon as convenient, for a little party of 
his friends and acquaintances in his bonor. 

“* And now, friends,” said he to several who surrounded him in 
his easy-chair, “you have heard of the doctor’s sympathy and 
honesty ; you now see his punctual delivery of the physic, and a 
few hours, I am confident, will prove to you the success of his ap- 
plication ; when, instead of a deformed cripple, you will see in me 
asound man. I pride myself on my knowledge of physiognomy, 
by which I at once perceived written on Doctor Cuticule’s coun- 
tenance, honesty, kindness of heart, and learning.” During this 
time, the elated man had been unclostng the contents of the bas- 
ket ; he eager to display, and the guests eager to behold, what 
kind of medicine the doctor had prescribed. Carefully he un- 
wrapped the paper surrounding the box, as he said to his friends, 
“ This, I perceive by the touch, is the box of salve that is to re- 
duce my unceuth features.” At this instant, the box disclosed 
itself to view, and was nervously opened by the man; but, as if 
some sudden and overpowering revulsion had swept through his 
soul, his face assumed the aspect of intense rage and disappoint- 
ment. He madly dashed the box to the floor, and had he not 
recollected his awkward condition, would have sprung from his 
seat and rushed after the object of his ire. The friends, too, were 
no less astonished, for in the place of the usual neat doctor’s salve, 
it was a box of “the best blacking,” which had excited the de- 
light and the rage of Mr. Gouttyman. After a few minutes, when 
his anger had somewhat subsided, he ventured to unroll the pack- 
age which, according to the note, contained a “ delicate prepara- 
tion, to be taken entire that evening.” But his rage was only 
the more inflamed, by the roll of heavy shoe-leather which was 
there discovered. 

“Base hypocrite! malignant deceiver !’’ cried the poor, disap- 
pointed man. ‘“ O, I have heard of meanness, and deeds of bitter 
revenge, but this act of unprovoked malice surpasses them all! 
I, who had so confidently trusted the man, and believed myself, 
through his agency, to rise to-morrow a happy, grateful man, 
have trusted only to know disappointment, bitter, hopeless despair. 
Let him be driven from the neighborhood, and he of you who ap- 
plies the more and harder stripes, shall have the more claim to my 
gratitude and affection. The sight of him would—” 

At this moment, to the consternation of all and the indescribable 
fury of the insulted hypochondriac, Doctor Cuticule entered the 
room with the politest bow and most pleasant salutation. 

“Most happy, my dear Mr. Gouttyman, to accept your kind in- 
vitation. I was on my way hither when I met my man returning 
home, and I—” 

“Insolence insupportable ; friends, I feel my patience giving 
way. Remove the man or—” 

The hypochondriac was by this time so overcome by his rage 
that, leaving his sentence unfinished, and forgetting all his cher- 
ished sufferings, he bounded from his seat and prostrated the won- 
dering physician to the floor. Without waiting for explanation, 
this gentleman quickly rose from his undignified position and 
left the house, pondering on the cause of such extraordinary 
behaviour. 

“Surely,” thought he, as he calmly seated himself in his study, 
this man’s friends were right; he is demented. And he must, in 
addition, be possessed of a malicious disposition, even in mad- 
ness, to attack one who had acted towards him so kind a 
pa 

This strange incident afforded food for contemplation during 
the whole evening, and the result of his thoughts was the resolve, 
that in the future Mr. Gouttyman’s house should be avoided by 
him like the abode of ghosts. 

Next morning he found on his table a note. When it was 
opened, his amazement was but renewed by reading the following 
words : 


peaREst Frienp,—Your sagacious ruse succeeded ad- 
mirably, and it is a cured man who desires that you will join him 
in a jovial celebration this evening, when he may more fully 
express his gratitude for your exceeding kindness, and com- 
mend your equal wisdom. My heart is too full to write more at 
present, and my hand trembles with delight, but let me again urge 
upon you not to disappoint by your absence, your 

“ Truest and most gratefully affectionate triend and debtor, 

A. Gouttyman.” 

“A mysterious business,” muttered the perplexed doctor. 
*** Success of my ruse ;’ what does the man mean? It’s beyond 
my conception, I confess, but I will accept the invitation, even 
the risk of another such over-cordialreception.” 

Evening came, and found the doctor approaching the hypochon- 
driac’s mansion. When he reached the door of his room, and re- 
ceived the summons to “ come in,” uttered in tones of uncommon 
cheerfulness, he timidly entered, half expecting to meet an enraged 
lunatic. 

“Ha, doctor!” exclaimed Gouttyman, heartily. ‘Glad so soon 
to thank you for your happy artifice. It wascapital. Hope I did , 
you no serious injury in my savage rencontre. We all agree, 
doctor, that you did your part admirably.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Gouttyman,” interrupted the doctor, getting more 
perplexed at each word, “I cannot understand, though perhaps it 
is all very simple. Please explain what you meam by my 
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artifice. Did you discover that Ry miraculous salve was nothing 
but lard !” it 

“ Lard! I discovered nothing,” said Gouttyman. 

“Then I am in a perfect maze as to what you insinuate.” 

“ Why your trick, man. Your artifice,” answered the now cured 
hypochondriac, a little testily. 

“ You must labor under —” 

“ A mental hallucination t” interrupted Mr. Gouttyman. “ Ha, 
ha, that is all over now.” 

“No, sir, not at all,’’ said the doctor, becoming uneasy at these 
evidences of his paticnt’s insanity. ‘‘ I mean you must be mistak- 
en somewhere in this matter.” 

“ Mistaken, say you! Why, did you not send me a ‘dainty’ 
box of blacking, and some ‘delicate’ shoe-leather, which ‘ prop- 
erly applied, should effect my cure ¢’ Did not this very naturally 
enrage me; and did not your presence at such a moment add fuel 
to my excitement, so that I forgot my complaints, and madly at- 
tacked you? And did not my friends after this convince me that 
all these ailments must be imaginary, else I could not so have risen 
from my chair and struck you, without myself falling? Say, and 
was not all this planned by you to happen precisely as it did? 
Certainly you did; and I thank you most sincerely for it.” 

The doctor knew not what to reply. When he had gathered 
his faculties for a moment, he denied having in any way caused 
his friend’s wrath, or that he had sent him any such insulting ar- 
ticles as he had named. This equally surprised Mr. Gouttyman 
and his friends, to whom, except as the preconcerted plan of Doc- 
tor Cuticule, all seemed inexplicable. 

“ Now, doctor,” said Mr, Gouttyman, “ you perceive that I am 
completely restored, why do you persist in such adenial? Come, 
confess all, receive our thanks and gratulations, and join us in a 
mutual good health.” 

The doctor, however, protested his ignorance, and matters 
seemed approaching such a point that, fearing another fit of mad-_ 
ness was brewing, he hastily bade the company good morning and 
took his leave. 

On his way home the doctor stopped at Reuben Stout's inn, 
to give vent to his suspicions and indignation. But the worthy 
host, with all his wisdom and experience, could offer no explan- 
ation of the affair. While the two were sitting on the porch, deep 
in giving or hearing the perplexing recital, a man known through- 
out that region as “‘ Waggish Bill” approached, and when he had 
listened to the whole story, surprised them by bursting out in a 
laugh which shook him to the centre. 

“ Ah, Bill,” exclaimed Reuben Stout, after a moment of won- 
dering silence, “‘I see it now. Confess it. It was one of your 
tricks, I know. Out with it, man.” 

“ And what will I nave for my pains,” inquired Bill. “ Excul- 
pation and a box of pills,” said the doctor, who was eager to hear 
the man’s account. 

“ Not enough in the first part, but too much in the second,” re- 
plied the man, laughing provokingly. 

“«T’ll add a dose of powders,” said Doctor Cuticule. -4 

“Poh!” now interrupted the inn-keeper, “I will offer some- 
thing more to Bill’s liking—a glass of my best beer to refresh 

ee Well, sir, that is cheap for such a story; but I give it under 
condition of a glass of beer, and, as the doctor said, exculpation.” 

“Then be quick, for we are anxious,” said the doctor. “ And 
I will add to this a second glass.” 

“Thank you, doctor, you are a generous man. That has 
always been my opinion, notwithstanding your profession ; for 
you see—” 

“ But never mind this flattery now ; on with your explanation,” 
exclaimed the physician. 

“ Well, you see,” said Bill, quietly, “your man, Thomas, on 
his road to Squire Gouttyman’s, stopped a minute to see friend 
Reuben, here; and thinks I when I see the basket so nicely done 
up, I'll see what’s in it. So I took off the cover—” 

“ Scamp!” mutteréd the doctor. 

“ And took the contents for myself, or rather made an honest 
exchange, for I put something else in their place; I mean the 
things which so roused the hypocritical chap on the hill ; and said 
to myself, now sce who's the best doctor for that kind o’people, 
Dr. Cuticule or myself. So that’s the way of it all; and sure 
enough, they say the squire is all right again.” 

The doctor felt inclined to punish the man, notwithstanding his 

romise, but much relieved at this simple explanation, he con- 
cealed his wrath, and started once more for the hypochondriac’s 
house. 
_ Our story, however, is spinning itself longer than it deserves, so 
we must close it as soon as possible. 

Doctor Cuticule found Mr. Gouttyman and his friends still pon- 
dering over the affair, as much puzzled as the doctor had been. A 
few moments sufficed to understand the whole matter, and atter a 
few joyous gratulations and some hearty laughter at the numerous 
mistakes which had ended so happily for all, Mr. Gouttyman sud- 
denly called out, ‘“‘ And where is your man, doctor? Let us send 
for him immediately. We must investigate the matter fully, and 
have its every incident recorded for the benefit of future 

Thomas, expecting a severe reprimand for his dilatoriness in 
delivering the basket, soon appeared before his inquisitors. 

“ And wherefore, Thomas Tub,” asked Mr. Gouttyman, with 
the air of a judge, “delayed you in Reuben Stout’s resting-place 
for weary travellers, when so particularly enjoined by your master 
to make all speed ?” 

“It was a hot day, sir.” ’ 

“True. And was it to seek shelter from the sun’s rays that you 
tnrned from your path ?” 


Thomas was, we rejoice to say, a trathful man, and it was 
finally, after many questions, discovered that Reuben had a 
daughter ; a fair maid, against whose charms the heart of Thomas 
had been too weak to resist, and on that memorable day, fraught 
with so many @rious and interesting events, Thomas had gained 
a tender promise from his dulcinea. 


“Then bring the maid,” said Mr. Gouttyman again. The 


blushing Petronella was soon led in, wondering and agitated, but 
by the kind assurances of those around her, she was easily com- 
posed and reassured. 

“Now, my friends,” said the quondam hypochondriac, “I do 
not boast of extraordinary charity, but let all bear witness that fur 
once I ‘reward unpretending merit.’ Waggish Bill, I find, was 
the direct cause of that happy transposition which effected my 
cure; but he has had even more than his deserts, for I consider 
wags degrading nuisances. This good man, Thomas, might 
claim reward as the secondary cause, for without his fortunate de- 
lay, what might now have been my condition *” 

“My salve would have cured you!” interposed the doctor ; but 
without answering this, Mr. Gouttyman continued, “I find the 
primary cause of the whole transaction in the charm of this mod- 
est maiden, which attracted and withheld the messenger, Thomas. 
To these two, then, know you all, that I give a hundred acres of 
land and a cottage, as a ‘badge of merit.’ Let these be a mar- 
riage portion, my friends, and before another fortnight passes, let 
me see you snugly domiciled in its cozy quarters.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the clue of that happy evening ; 
happy to all concerned, and which, may I not hope, reader, has 
caused a sensation of pleasure to others, who, seated by their fire- 
sides, have listened to my story ? 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE ARTIST LIFE AND THE WOMAN LIFE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Nestxep under the Alpine shadows, and surrounded by the 
wildest scenery in Switzerland, was the home of the painter, 
Joseph Kaufman. Married at an early age, he had brought the 
gentle Catherine Shepler to this romantic retreat, over which the 
loving vines mantled, and around which the bright flowers which 
are found in this clime, bloomed with tenfold beauty, because of 
the cultivation bestowed upon them. To a painter’s eye, nothing 
could be more picturesque than the blending of mountain and 
vale, of the wildest scenery with the softened beauties of a careful 
training, and above all, the beautiful clearness of the atmosphere, 
which gives to every object its most perfect hue. 

Unlike many followers of his art, Joseph Kaufman cared little 
for renown. He loved Nature, and he delighted in copying her 
works ; but for the fame or wealth it might bring, he had little 
thought. Catherine worshipped her husband’s genius, which she 
could well appreciate. She lived almost wholly in the little quiet 
room where he painted, interesting herself in every detail of his 
pictures, and lending a charm to his undisturbed and tranquil 
labors, by her cheerful presence. 

One little recessed window, shaded thickly by vines, so as not to 
interfere with the light from another which was cut high in the 
wall to facilitate his work, was almost always occupied by the 
gentle wife and her work-basket, and between herself and her hus- 
band there was always a table on which were the flowers they both 
loved so well. Beyond, from the loop-holes in the vines, she saw 
the eternal mountains, stretching far away in the blue distance, 
while their white tops covered with snow, were sometimes lighted 
with the sunset glow which would make one almost believe them 
the sapphire gates that lead to paradise. The pair had lived here 
four or five years, as happily as mortals could be—at least they 
thought they were so—but it remained for time to develop a new 
source of bliss. 

In the fresh beauty of the flower-month, in the year 1742, a child 
angel was born to them, whom the world afterwards knew by the 
name of Manta Kaurman. How beautiful was the 
life of this little child! Surrounded by the most romantic scenery, 
on which her eyes dwelt with delight, the idol of her parents, to 
whom she came as a divine gift from the good Father, her days of 
childhood passed without a cloud. Her mother taught her music, 
and her father painting. In both she was a ready scholar, and, 
in time, surpassing both her teachers. For the first time, ambition 
was awakened in the minds of these two whose lives had, hitherto, 
passed so quietly. They felt that it was wrong to hide genius like 


hers from the world that was so eager to receive all who come 


with the unmistakable stamp upon their brows. 


Is it wise to send out such sensitive natures into that same 
eager, flattering world which so beckons and praises its favorites ; 
and, after crowning them with flowers, bids them sit down in the 
dust, with only the withered wreath as their guerdon? “ Far out 
at sea” we send our pure “ white butterflies,” only that when 
“night comes with wind and rain,” their white wings droop, and 
they perish before the storm. Then we sit down and comfort our- 
selves, if we can, with the thought that while here, they have 
“known, and felt, and seen a larger life and hope, though lost far 
out at sea.” 

To this same flattering, beckoning world, Angelica was taken ; 
to Milan, to Naples, and thence to Rome. At the latter place she 
was eagerly welcomed by the English ambassador and his lady— 
Lord and Lady Wentworth. With them she travelled a great 
deal, and eventually accompanied Lady Wentworth to London. 
Here her artist life rapidly developed itself. With such a patron- 
ess, it was not difficult to become distinguished, and Angelica’s 
reputation was here fully and entirely established. She attracted 


the notice of royalty, and at the age of twenty-seven, we find hera 
member of the Royal Academy. 

A true child of simplicity, the Swiss maiden retained her un- 
sophisticated manners, in the busy world of London. Guileless 
herself, she was perfectly unsuspicious of others; and when her 
destiny came to her, in the person of Albert Von Haller, a Ger- 
man count, who had frequented her studio for some time, and 
professed an extravagant admiration, not only for her paintings, 
but for herself, Angelica musing thoughtfully on her unprotected 
state, listened, loved, married him. 

Already her art had brought her wealth. She possessed money 
and jewels sufficient to meet any emergency—even the entire ces- 
sation of her labors, if need be—and, with the affectionate improv- 
idence of a woman, she placed them all in the hands of her hus- 
band. They had been married but a few weeks, when she dis- 
covered that he had absconded with all her possessions. The ar- 
rival of the real count, to whom her worthle s husband was only 
a servant, but whom he had successfully personated to the London 
tradesmen, as well as to herself, unfolded the deception, and nearly 
cost the poor victim her life. 

Now came the deep regret that she had ever left her Alpine 
home. Far happier had she been, a simple Swiss girl, dwelling 
beneath her father’s humble roof, or even tending her flocks upon 
the mountains. With what depth of grief did she look back upon 
the happy time when she had listened at sunset to the Alpine song 
of praise, echoed by the shepherds from hill to hill, or walked with 
her dear old father to the mountain top to catch the grandeur of a 
Swiss sunrise. In vain were these regrets—but here in England, 
the scene of her humiliation, she could not stay. To Rome she 
bent her steps, almost reckless now of professional fame, but un- 
able to give up her labors, both from necessity, and from the 
desire to occupy her mind with something that should drive away 
the remembrance of her bitter mortification. With a feeling of 
relief she heard of the death of him who had so cruelly cast a 
shadow upon her life. ; 

At Rome she became, necessarily, thrown into the society of 
artists. The stiff, formal punctilios of English society gave place 
to a hearty and easy sociality among those of a kindred profession, 
and is the charm of Italian social life. Angelica grew gradually 
less sad. Her eyes assumed a new brightness and her cheek an 
added color. Amidst the beautiful creations of her pencil, she 
herself was the greatest charm of her studio. She had not out- 
grown the free, unconscious grace of her mountain step, and her 
figure and face were yet beautiful as ever, although it must be 
owned that thirty-four years had passed over them. 

So thought Signor Zuechi, a noble Italian artist, who could 
not behold unmoved, the perfections of his fair neighbor, Mad- 
emoiselle Kaufman. She had never borne the name of the man 
by whom she had been disgraced. 

At first Angelica shrunk from hearing the name of love, but 
the persevering attachment of the grave and dignified Zuechi, to 
whom she revealed the circumstances of her life, at length won her 
heart, and she consented to become his wife. 

A long and changeless calm followed. Zuechi was the kindest 
of husbands, the best and worthiest of men. Never, since she had 
sat by her mother’s side at the little vine-mantled window in her 
Alpine home, had she felt a peace so serene as blest her now. 

And so for more than thirty years, the two kept on their quiet 
way, unheeding the world, yet winning golden opinions from 
those who could best appreciate their talents, until, at the age of 
sixty-five, Angelica, still beautiful in her serene old age, and with 
talents that had not shown a symptom of decay, fell asleep to 
awake in that land where alone the artist may realize all the beau- 
tiful conceptions that mortal powers can never achieve. 


> 


THOUGHTS TO BE REMEMBERED. 


The object of all knowledge is truth. The essence of all moral 
— is love. The spring of all spiritual activity is faith. 

he foundation of every virtue is humility. The first duty of a 
sinner is repentance. The fountain of all blessing is Jesus Christ. 
The source of all grace and peace is the ee me of the Holy 
Spirit. Our own ha ie is the best promoted by seeking the 
welfare of others. © most effectual security against évil is 
trust in God. The most valuable riches is contentment. The 
best antidote against melancholy is occupation. The surest rem- 
edy against the fear of death is the a of heaven. The greatest 
enemy of human happiness is sin. The most effectual means of 
obtaining good for ourselves and others is pas The light 
to guide every step of our progress is the Bible.—Dr. . 


Everything leads us to believe that woman has more republican 
a mind and than man.—S. Dubay. 


TONE DOLLAR. & 


WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


(> There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each nitimber of 
“ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

(> Sixteen of fine and beautififly printed illustrations ate given in 
each number of the Magazine. 

(> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous illustratiOns also 

r twelve hun anpum. un- 
nted price of one dollar! 

(> It is just such a work as any father, brother, or friend, would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to be, the dheapest 
in the world. 

It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has seventeen years experience 
on the Boston press. 

(7 Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, miscel- 
lany, wit and humor. 

contributors. 

(7 Though published but four years, it has reached the extraordinary 
circulation of 113,000 copies! : 

7 Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall re- 
ceive the Magazine for one year; or any person sending us five subscribers 
and five dollars, at one time, shall receive the sizth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Praprietoz, 
No, 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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8T. MARK’S CHURCH, TOLLINGTON PARK, HOLLOWAY, ENGLAND. 


8ST. MARK’S CHURCH, TOLLINGTON, PARK, HOLLOWAY. avorable attention. Thig church is situated in Tol- 


The increasing popular taste for — architeeture in this | lington parish, England.; In plan the church is ernci. . 


country, and the avidity with which teectaral models are | form, consisting of nave, north and south transepts, 
sought for and studied, have induced us to publish the engraving | chancel, chancel aisles, small octangular voter, and 
of the fiue English chureh which graces this page. Notwithstand- | stair turrets leading to transept galleries, and there is 
ing its size and commanding beauty and purity of style, it was | also a western gallery ; the style adopted is the earl 
erected at a moderate cost, and hence commends itself to our | English of the thirteenth century. It is built wi 


BRIDGE OF SAINT MAURICE, IN THE VALAIS, SWITZERLAND. 


Kentish mg stone, with Bath stone dressings. The total accommodation is 
for 1076 internal axratigement is free from obstruction, and the 
exterior seems well adapted to an apparently very limited site. The roof 
timbers are open to the church, and, together with the internal fittings, are 
stained and varnished. The seats are all open benches, with plainly cut bench 
ends. The pulpit and desk are of suitable character. The front is a good 
specimen of the early English style. The chancel windows are filled in with 
stained glass. On the whole, it may be considered a satisfactory structure for 
the limited amount ot expenditure in its erection—namely, $25,000. 


SWISS SCENERY. 

The second engraving on this page and the first u the next are illustra- 
tions of Swiss scenery, and both exhibit charming landscapes. Both views 
were taken in the Valais, Switzerland. The first is a view of the bridge of 
the village of St. Maurice, and the second the baths in the neighborhood of 
St. Maurice. The bridge scene is one of those that never fail to delight the 
eye of the lover of nature. The bridge itself is a gracetul structure, and the 
continuation of wood and water, valley and mountain, architecture and wil- 
derness, is very striking. There are few sites more picturesque on the road 
from Besancon to Milan than that of St. Maurice in the Valais. The bridge, 
ot a single arch, boldly thrown over the Rhone, forms the centre of the pic- 
ture, which is finished on both banks, near which are seen, on the right bank, 
the first houses of St. Maurice, attached like swallows nests. In the back- 
ground, the Dent de Mordes, a gigantic mountain of pyramidal form, con- 
ceals summits yet more elevated, which are revealed to the traveller as he 

netrates the deep valley. In going thither from Paris a road to the left 

s to the village of Lavey, which is reached by ascending the right bank 
of the river, through luxuriant orchards. Here is the establishment of ther- 
mal waters, founded a few years since, and enjoying great repute and patron- 
age. The buildings are neat and unostentatious, and the grounds laid out 
with great taste and in harmony with the grand character of the surrounding 
scenery. The pure air and the romance of the site, together with the plain 
and simple food furnished to visitors, have as much to do with the restoration 
—_ as the waters themselves. The whole region hereabout is charmiug 
and romantic. 


THE NAWAB OF MOORSHEDABAD AT PRAYER. 


The large engraving on the next page is from a drawing of an East Indian 
artist, and is interesting as a faithful representation of a splendor that is rap- 
idly passing away, and will hereafter live only in tradition, or in the pages of 
such sasourown. Before many years, all of India will be in the 
session of Europeans. The scene re us is a striking one, and resembles 
rather a stage pageant than a picture of actual life. The oriental potentates 
certainly know how to prodace dramatic effect. The nawab is seated ona 
magnificent throne at prayer, clinging even in the hour of devotion to his 
cherished pipe. Around him are bis guards with banners and arms, while on 
the steps of the altar sits the venerable officiating priest rendihg the service. 
It may be a long while before the religion of the is changed, but it will 
he speedily shorn of its splendor as the domination passes into other hands. 
And what a magnificent empire is that which Britain will soon grasp in its 
unity. The tract of country generally described as India, or Hindostan, is 
situated in the northeast quarter of Asia, within the lati- 
tudes of 8 degrees and 35 degrees north, and the longitudes of 68 degrees and 
92 degrees east. It is bounded on the north by the Himalaya Mountains, a 
lofry range, which, commencing at the Indus and terminating beyond Bootan, 
separate it from the table land of Thibet, and the Tartarian deseres. To- 
wards the south it is everywhere washed by the ocean, into which it proj 


in the form of a bold peninsula. The extreme length of Hindostan has been / 


compated to exceed 1900 miles—its extreme breadth 1500; yet such is the 
irregularity of its form, that the superficial extent cannot be estimated at more 
than 1,300,000 square miles. Of these nearly 1,000,000 square miles belong 
to England, and the remainder to native States under her protections The 
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total native population may be estimated at 160,000,000. The 
surface of the Indian peninsula varies greatly in level—extending 
from the sea-level to an altitude of 27,000 feet ; and its climate 
varies with the degrees of elevation. Its vast plains present the 
double harvest, the luxuriant foliage, and even the burning des- 
erts of the torrid zone. The lower heights are enriched by the 
fruits and grains of the temperate climates ; and the upper steppes 
are cl with the vast pine forests of the north ; whilst the 
highest pinnacles are buried beneath the perpetual snows of the 
arctic zone. All accounts concur ig showing that, long before 
the greatness of the Greek and Roman republics, India was the 
seat of a highly-cultivated civilization, and that whilst the a 
of the West were naked savages, “the princes and nobles of In- 
dia dwelt in splendid palaces, and clothed in the gorgeous pro- 
ducts of its looms, glittering with goid and gems, indulged a cor- 
responding luxury in every art and habit of their lives,” the trade 
with the East was then, and for many centuries continued, the 

incipal, almost the only, commercial enterprise in the world. 
yre, Alexandria, Constantinople, and at a later period Venice 
and Genoa, became the chief emporiums for the rich gauzes, silks, 
spices, and gems of India, which were eagerly purchased by the 
ac and nobles of Europe. Although she suffered at distant 
ntervals from partial invasions on her northern frontier by the 
Persians under Darius Hystaspes, and by the Greeks, at various 
periods, beginning with Alexander and ending with Antiochus, 
and afterwards from incursions by the Scythian nomads and the 
Tartar hordes, India may be said to have enjoyed her national in- 
dependence under her ancient Hindoo princes down to about the 
year 1000, when the Mahometans, under Mahmoud of Ghuznee, 
conquered all the country lying between the Indus and the 
Ganges, Delhi being made the seat of their government. At the 
end of the thirteenth century the fierce Affghans became mr 
ors, and usurped the rule, which, however, they held but fora 
century. Timour the Tartar, commonly known as Tamerlane, 
was the next conqueror ; but his career was little else than one of 
plunder, and, when he left the scene of his devastations, the whole 
country became divided into a number of small independent 
States, some Mahometan and some Hindoo. In 1652, Baber, a 
descendant of Timour, reconquered all these States, and re-estab- 
lished the Mogul throne at Delhi. The Mogul Empire, at the 
period of its greatest splendor, was divided into thirty-seven pro- 
vinces, which had formerly been so many separate kingdoms ; with, 
in addition, the kingdoms of Visapoor, Golconda, and of the 
Carnatic, which were tributaries to the Mogul. It must be under- 
stood, however, that the dependence of many of these provinces 
upon the empire was frequently little else than nominal, many of 
the rajahs asserting their independence, and sometimes even mak- 
ing war upon the emperor. Yet, with all these drawbacks and 
qualifications, the Great Mogul was considered the most powerful, 
as he was the richest, sovereign in the universe. His annual 
revenues were estimated at 387,000,000 ru (one hundred and 
ninety millions of dollars ; and his wealth in diamonds and pre- 
cious stones was incalculable. The discovery by Vasco de Gama, 
in 1498, of the passage to India round the Cape of Good Hope 
effected a revolution in the commercial relations of Europe, and 
from the time the Europeans first visited India, and mixed with 


BATHS OF LAVEY, NEAR ST. MAURICE, SWITZERLAND. 


their political affairs, the ae of the natives began to decay. 
The history of British India, embracing that of the East India 
Company, which has now received its death-blow at the hands of 
the British government, is one of the most interesting records of 
great events that the world has furnished. It is full of thrilling 
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THE NAWAB OF MOORSHEDABAD AT PRAYER. 


tragedies and crimes, in which both of the parties engaged in the 
great struggle for wealth and dominion have been equally incul- 
ted. But the burthen of guilt of course rests with the more civ- 
ilized and enlightened of the two. Still, England should be the 
controlling power in India in the interest of the world. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


BY MYRTA MAY. 


I’m very sad to-night, mother, 
I’m very sad and lone, 

The earth no mere looks bright, mother 
My fondest hopes have flown, 

And I have come with aching brow, 
And wildly throbbing heart, 

Once more beside your knee to bow, 
© bid me not depart! 


I left you long ago, mother, 
To chase the bubble, fame ; 

I did not think how false its glow, 
How empty was ite name. 

And ever, as I sought to twine 
Its laurels round my brow, 

Before ambition’s dazzling shrine 
With reverence to bow, 

I found a thorn with every rose, 
And poison with its breath, 

And where I thought to find repose 
I found the sting of death. 


‘ 


I flung the laurel-wreath aside, 
For love my bosom thrilled ; 

Ah, then methought this aching void 
Will evermore be filled. 

But I have found that love’s pure ray 
Is but a meteor's gleam, 

Twill soon in darkness fade away, 
“Things are not what they seem.” 


There breathed from out the shadowy past 

A voice that seemed to say, 
“ There is a love which still will last 

When other loves decay.”’ 

And to that beacon-star I turned 
My eager, earnest gaze, 

0, mother, how my heart has yearned 
For the love of childhood's days. 


I knew you would not chide, mother, 
And so I’ve come again ; 

Thoughts like a lava-tide. mother, 
Rush o'er my burning brain. 

I’ve ceased my weary wanderings now, 
With heart oppressed by care; 

O, lay your soft band on my brow, 
"Twill cool the fever there! 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


ADVENTURES ON THE COAST OF AFRICA.—No. 2. 


2 BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


Of St. Paul de Loando —A suspected Spanish nous. 
come consort.—An invitation to come on’ board.— 

The mast and eight men overboard.—Incivility 

port to repair dam =e gE out of a 

twenty-five dollar prize 

Tue sea,on the African coast, between the tropics, is usually 
calm, and the atmosphere dreadfully oppressive. During the day 
the wind mostly blows from seaward, but, after nightfall, a land 
breeze sets in, blowing across the great desert in the interior, hot 
and dry to a painful degree. Violent gusts of wind, however, 
frequently occur, especially during the months of August and 
September, rivalling a hurricane in their fury, and accompanied 
by torrents of rain. Fortunately these high winds mostly blow off 
the shore, so that a vessel suddenly caught by one of the “ white 
squalls,” or, as they are technically styled, “‘pamperos,” can scud 
before them in safety. They are dangerous at any time, but if 
they blow from seaward, a vessel caught in a squall near the land 
would have no hope of safety. 

A white squall, unless to mariners long accustomed to African 
coast navigation, gives little warning of its approach. A faint 
white cloud—from which the squall takes its name—is seen lin- 
gering in the horizon, gracefully increasing in size, yet apparently 
so insignificant, that to the uninitiated it forebodes no danger. In 
a short time, however, it forms a semi-circle, and “ horse-tails ** be- 
gin to shoot upward from it. As soon as these prognostications 
of the coming tempest are noted, the experienced mariner clues up 
and furls his lighter sails, hauls up his mainsail, and stands pre- 
pared at a moment’s warning to let go his topsail-sheets and hal- 
yards, and allow his vessel to scud before the wind. The white 
cloud rises with astonishing rapidity, and assumes a darker ap- 
pearance, until the entire canopy of heaven is shrouded in sable 
clouds; the wind howls fearfully, the thunder roars and the 
lightning flashes, while the rain is driven in a horizontal direc- 
tion by the force of the tempest. The duration of the squall is 
generally from two to four hours, but seldom exceeding two hours, 
at the expiration of which period, it ceases suddenly as it came, the 
sky clears, and the sun bursts through the dark panoply, and darts 
forth its sweltering rays with redoubled intensity. 

During the squall the ocean is one mass of white, glistening 
foam, but the force of the wind beats down the billows, and the 
water is perfectly smooth ; when, however, the gale has subsided, 
a short cross sea arises, which, for some hours, communicates a 
very unpleasant motion to the ship; particularly, as after the 
squall generally comes a calm, as the old adage goes, and there is 
not & breath of wind to keep the vessel steady. 

The ships-of-war employed upon the coast of Africa, are usually 
small vessels. There may be a frigate on board which is hoisted 
the flag of the commander-in-chief of the station, and perhaps a 
sloop-of-war ; the remaining vessels of the squadron are generally 
brigs and schooners ; of late years, small steamers are almost uni- 


versally employed, which draw little water and are adapted to 
cruise along-shore, and to penetrate into the narrow, shallow 
creeks and rivers with which the coast abounds. Slavers captured 
upon the coast in the act of taking on board their human cargo, 
are almost invariably captured by the smaller class of cruisers. It 
sometimes happehs that a slaver finding himself hard pressed, 
shows fight, and it is not invariably the case that the cruiser gets 
the better of his desperate opponent. 

Shortly after the capture of the “ Baracoota” by the “Superb,” 
the latter vessel was appointed guard ship at Sierra Leone, and I 
was transferred to the “‘ Alert” schooner of six guns, four-pound 
carronades, and one long six-pounder amidships. While cruising 
one day off St. Paul de Loando, the look-out at the masthead 
hailed the quarter-deck, and reported a sail in sight. 

“Where away ?”’ sang out the lieutenant in command, whom, to 
avoid confusion, I shall in future designate as the captain. 

“ Just creeping out from under the land, sir.” 

“What do you make her out to be ?” 

“ A full-rigged brig, sir.” 

“Hand me the spy-glass, quartermaster,” said the captain. 

It was about four o’clock in the morning and not yet daylight, 
which accounted for our not perceiving the vessel from the deck, 
as she was in the shadow of a rather lofty headland ; but we were 
not more than two miles from the shore ourselves. With the aid 
of the spy-glass she was plainly visible. 

“‘Deuced like the ‘Active,’ she looks!” said the captain, lower- 
ing the spy-glass and speaking in a disappointed tone of voice. 
“Jepson is everywhere at once with that brig of his. He wont 
give a fellow a chance.” 

We were all jealous of the “Active,” whose commander, Lieu- 
tenant Jepson, had taken more prizes, either by good luck, or good 
management, or both combined, than all the rest of the squadron 
put together. 

“Too bad, by Jove!” continued our captain. “Here have we 
been cruising these three weeks past, waiting for the Spaniard who 
is known to be loading in some nook on the Angola coast, and 
now, when she must be full and about showing herself in blue 
water, Jepson must poke his brig right under our very noses, and 
either capture the slaver himself, or share the prize with us. I be- 
lieve that fellow, if he were off Cape Blanco, could smell out a 
prize down here at Loando.” 

“Tt may not be the ‘Active,’ ” said the first lieutenant. ‘“ Per- 
haps some palm-oil or ivory trader, or perhaps the Spanish slaver 
herself.” 

“And perhaps not,” said the captain, angrily, determined ap- 
parently to believe that the sail in sight was the “Active.” ‘Do 
you make her out more clearly now?” he shouted to the man 
aloft. “She has come out from the headland.” 

main-topsail, sir.”’ 

“To be sure she has,” muttered the captain; “I can make 
them out plain enough myself,” again lifting the spy-glass to 
his eye. “Peters,” speaking to a quartermaster, “how many 
new cloths did we spare the ‘ Active’ for her main-topsail, at St. 
Thomas?” 

“ Two, sir.” 

“I knew it. That vessel’s the ‘Active,’ for half my share of 
prize-money this cruise. A mighty small wager, too, from the 
appearance of things !” 

Day was rapidly dawning. Other glasses were called into re- 
quisition, and from the paint on the hull, as well as from the gen- 
eral model of the vessel, the stepping of the masts, the breadth of 
the yards and the new canvass in the mainsail, no one on board 
the Alert doubted that the brig was our lucky and by no means 
welcome companion on the station. 


“* She’s heading to the southward,” continued the captain. (We 
were laying-to, under easy sail). “I warrant Jepson has some ob- 
ject in steering that course. Turn out all hands and make sail, 
sir,” addressing the first lieutenant ; “ we'll be in his wake, at all 
events; the Alert can sail as fast as she can. The confounded 
fellow shan’t have the sport all to himself, if he has smelt out the 
Spaniard.” 

The schooner was crowded with sail, alow and aloft, in less 
time than it has taken me to write this paragraph, and her course 
was shaped so as to follow close in the wake of our comrade. The 
brig was now clear of the land and it was broad daylight. We 
were about two miles apart at six bells, and at eight bells, when 
the hands were piped to breakfast, we seemed neither to have 
gained nor lost a furlong. 

“Jepson might have the politeness to heave-to till we come 
up,” said the captain, testily. “Show our private signals, Mr. 
Lambert.” 

The flags were run up the main-topgallant-head, and almost 
immediately answer was made by the brig, which hoisted the 
private signal of the Active. 

“Confound him, he shall heave-to, if he has an ounce of civility 
in his composition !” cried the captain. “ Hoist the signal to request 
him to come on board to breakfast.” a 

No sooner said than done. 

“Dine with me,” was the response. 

“ That’s cool, at any rate,” said the * 
the companion ladder to breakfast, in no 
mind. 

After breakfast every inch of canvass that could be crowded up- 
on the schooner was set. Still ten, eleven, twelve o'clock came 
and passed, and stil! we neither increased nor lessened our distance 
from the brig. All this time the captain was fuming and fretting. 
The dinner hour approached and thcre was no sign of the brig’s 
heaving .-to. 

“Tow the deuce does he suppose I'm to get on board to din- 
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ner ?”’ said the captain, in a toné@f voice so ludicrously petulant 
that the first lieutenant and I could not help smiling, although, to 
tell the truth, we felt annoyed ourselves to find the “lucky Active,” * 
as she was called, on what we considered our cruising-ground by 
right of priority. 

“ Hoist the signal to heave-to, so that I can get aboard,” said 
the captain, at the dinner hour, eight bells. 

“In chase,” was the laconic response. 

“In chase of Lucifer the captain. “So are-we in chase 
of the Active ; but what object Jepson can have in keeping on this 
course, I can’t conceive. We shall soon be out of the slaver’s 
track. Ask him where he’s bound ?” 

“To the Cape of Good Hope—secret orders,” was the response 
to our interrogatory signal. 

“ Confound the fellow, he’s poking fun at us!” cried the iiute 
captain. “ First he signalizes for me to dine with him, then ‘in 
chase,’ and now, that he’s bound for the Cape, under secret orders ! 
And all this blessed morning we’ve wasted, running a wild-goose- 
chase after him, while the Spaniard, ten to one, has taken the op- 
portunity of slipping out of port, and making good his escape !’’ 

However, we were now rapidly approaching the brig. The 
breeze was now freshening astern, and we had the benefit of it, 
while it had not yet reached the Active. Had she been a slaver, 
we were near enough to have crippled her with our “long Tom.” 
For some reason or rather, however—perhaps for fun, and just to 
annoy us—Lieutenant Jepson seemed to be determined that we 
should not come up with him. We could see with the aid of our 
telescopes that the crew of the brig were occupied in wetting the 
sails, and tautening her sheets, so as to make the most of what 
wind she had. It was rude, assuredly, when it must have been 
evident to her commander that we wished to speak him. 

“If it had only been the Spaniard,” muttered the captain, as he 
testily strode to and fro the quarter-deck, “‘ we should catch him 
nicely now. We could send her masts over the side, and rake her 
fore and aft at this distance.” 

The wind had dicd away again, and it was now nearly calm. 

“Tack ship, sir!” said the captain, stopping suddenly in his 
walk. “I’m tired of this folly; we’ve lost too much time already ; 
perhaps committed a fatal error. If that infernal Spaniard should 
have dodged us, now!” 

“I'm afraid we’re going to catch a pampero, sir!” said the 
first lieutenant. “Do you see that white cloud gathering to 
leeward ?” 

“ By Jove, so we are, sure enough!” cried the captain. “In 
stun’sails ; clew up the royals and topgallant-sails ; stand by the 
topsail-halyards ; mind your helm, quartermaster! Jepson doesn’t 
seem to be aware of it. I should be more than half pleased to see 
him lose his masts !”’ 

It was true; the brig still kept aloft all her crowded sail, and 
had considerably increased her distance from us, while we had 
been shortening our canvass. No sooner, however, had we made 
ready for the anticipated squall, than he did the same so quickly 
that his upper spars were laid bare as if by magic. 

“* By jingo, Jepson has his lads well trained!” exclaimed our 
captain, pleased in spite of his jealousy, at witnessing the smart- 
ness and activity of the brig’s crew ; ‘‘ he handles the vessel beau- 
tifully !—Let run the foretopsail-halyards ; let go the sheets; let 
all fly! Quick, lads, quick! Let her send before it, quarter- 
master.” 

The white squall came up with even unusual fury and rapidity. 
It struck both vessels at the same moment, and both flew rapidly 
before it. As it was unusually violent in its character, so was it 
of more than ordinary length in its duration. Hour after hour 
passed away, and still there was no cessation to its violence. Un- 
fortunately for the vessels exposed to its fury, the squall had more 
westing in it than usual, and as both vessels were gradually edging 
towards the land, and the reefs on the coast were known to stretch 
out far from the shore, it soon became apparent that it would be 
absolutely necessary to heave-to, or to haul close to the wind. 
The gale was too violent to attempt the latter, and even the at- 
tempt to heave-to would be attended with danger. However, there 
was no help for it. 

“What's the brig doing, sir?” asked the captain, of the first 
lieutenant. 

“TI cannot see her at this moment,” was the reply. “The 
wind has blown the spray up, until the mist has become as thick 
as a London fog. Ah, there she is, just on our starboard bow ; she 
is still standing on, sir.” 

“ Well, so long as she does not strike the reefs, we shall not ; 
that’s one comfort. However, we'll heave-to. Clew up every- 
thing, and furl; all but the staysail, and close-reefed mainsail ; 
she'll bear them, I think. Quick, sir, quick! the squall is blowing 
harder every moment.” 

The men flew aloft to execute the order, and the foretopsail 
was quickly bound to the yard. 

“ Roll up everything; don’t leave a rag except the _Staysail ” 
shouted the captain. “Cut, if you can’t furl. Port your helm, 
quartermaster—hard a-port. Down off the yards, men ; lie down ; 
quick, for your lives!” —. 

The voice of the captain could scarcely be heard; the sea was 
one sheet of glittering foam, and the wind could be heard rushing 
along the water with a violence that could not be resisted. The 
order was, however, given too late; the shock of bringing the 
vessel to the wind was too great. Probably there had been some 
overlooked defect in the spars; but the foretopmast and topsail- 
yard went overboard with a crash, casting eight helpless seamen’ 
who were upon the yard, into the seething ocean. 

“ Cut, cut away the rigging, and clear the ship of the wreck!” 
cried the captain. “ Poor fellows!” he apostrophized, as he saw 
the unfortunate seamen struggling amidst the foam to leeward ; 
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“nothing can be done to sayé them!” And before the words 
were out of his mouth, their persons and their ineffectual struggles 
were alike lost to view in the mist and the distance. 

Amidst the howling of the gusts was heard the fearful crashing 
of the thunder, while the atmosphere was livid with the lurid glare 
of lightning. This, however, was the last expiring force of the 
pampero. It had expended its violence; the squall swept over 
the spot, the ordinary sea breeze rushed into its former channel, 
and in half an hour all was comparative calm and quiet. 

“ This has been the hardest white squall I ever fell in with,” 
said the captain, as he looked mournfully around, and surveyed 
the wrecked spars and rigging of the lately trim and trig schooner. 
“Eight poor fellows gone, too! I always had my suspicions of 
that spar. How has the brig fared ?” 

We all cast our eyes in the direction of the brig ; she had weath- 
ered the squall famously ; her masts and spars had stood firm, and 
her crew were engaged in making sail. The carpenter came aft. 

“We haven’t a spare spar on board fit for a topmast, sir,” said 
he, touching his cap to the first lieutenant, who reported to the 
captain the state of affairs. 

“That’s bad,” said the captain; “but most likely Jepson can 
spare usone. He must have noticed our distress. Signalize him 
to heave-to, sir; he'll do it now, at any rate.” 

The signal of distress, and to heave-to and comé to our aid, was 
hoisted; but the only response was the firing of a gun, as if in 
defiance, and the brig continued on her course. 

“ By heavens !” exclaimed the angry captain ; “that’s too bad; 
I'll report to the admiral ; Jepson shall suffer for this. That fel- 
low’s success has rendeted him unfeeling as well as conceited.” 

There was no help for us, however. Very soon the brig was 
out of sight, although before we lost sight of her, we saw that 
she had hauled upon the wind, and was now steering a more 
westerly course. > 

“It’s my opinion the fellow’s gone crazy with his success,” said 
the captain, laying his spy-glass aside, and devoting all his atten- 
tion to his disabled command. 

We rigged a temporary jury-mast and spar, and then made the 
best of our way northward towards Cabenda, on the Congo River, 
where the captain expected to find some merchantmen loading, 
from whom we could obtain such spars as were needed to put the 
schooner in proper trim again. 

He was right in his conjecture. Two merchant ships were at 
the mouth of the river, from whose skipper we obtained such spars 
as we needed. The carpenters and sailmakers were set to work 
to repair damages, and the crew to reeve new rigging. We deter- 
mined to remain and get the schooner completely refitted, as we 
learned from one of the masters of the merchantmen that the 
slaver we had been so sanguine in the anticipation of intercepting 
had been seen off the Congo River on the morning on which we 
had fallen in with the Active. Our captain’s fears had proved 
corréct. Whilo we had been running a wild-goose chase along 
the coast, the Spaniard had seized the opportunity to make good 
his escape. Tursuit was out of the question, for, even if we had 
been in a condition to attempt it, the slaver had got five days fair 
start of us. Both loud and deep were the anathemas launched 
against Lieutenant Jepson, his officers and crew, and the brig that 
he commanded, not only by the captain of the schooner, but by all 
on board. 

At the expiration of three weeks we were ready for sea again, 
all trim and ataunto, and everything on board the schooner as 
bright and good as new. At daybreak, just as we were on the 
point of weighing anchor, a sail was reported in the offing, evi- 
dently bound in. Very soon it was seen that the approaching 
vessel was the Active, just as we had last seen her, her two new 
breadths in the topsail and all. In an hour’s time he passed under 
our stern, and hailed us : 

“ Hallo, Murray, who’d have thought of seeing the Alert in 
here? I'll come aboard as soon as I let go my anchor.” 

“You had no need unless you choose,” muttered the captain. 
“TI don’t care if I never see the fellow again,” he added. “ Yes, 
he’ll come aboard when he chooses, and stay away when he 
pleases.— Where are you from?” he bawled through his trumpet, 
after a pause. 

“From St. Helena. Been in with a prize.” 

“A prize again!” snarled the captain. 
inquired. 

“A Spanish slaver—the Bolivia,” was the reply. 

“The Bolivia? The slaver we came here purposely to look 
after!” cried the captain, dashing down his speaking-trumpet in a 
perfect fury. 

In the course of half an hour Lieutenant Jepson came on board. 

“You have met with some damage, I see,” he said to the officer 
at the gangway, as stepping on deck, he cast a glance aloft at our 
new foretopmast, and yard and sail. 

“We were dismasted in a pampero, off St. Paul de Loando, 
about three wecks ago. You must have perceived our condition 
at the time,” said the captain, now coming forward, and speaking 
in no very friendly tone. 

“Why, what the mischief ails you, Murray? You look as 
grumpy as a nor’wester off the Cape! How the deuce should I 
have seen you, or known of the disaster? There has been no 
pampero on this part of the coast since I have been here.” 

“Jepson,” said the captain, making use of a violent expletive 
which I have no occasion to repeat, “‘ you cannot deny that you 
were aware of what has befallen the Alert, for you were in com- 
pany with us, close to us, at the time.” 

The commander of the Active stood in astonishment. Presently 
a thought appeared to strike him. 

“T see it all, now,” he said. ‘‘So you were the schooner that 
the Spaniard cheated so famously? The fellow chuckled when 


“ What prize?” he 


he told me of it, in spite of his misfortune in losing his vessel 
and cargo.” 

“There was no vessel in company with us during the squall 
but the Active,” replied the captain, doggedly. “‘ You're fond of 
carrying the joke a trifle too far, Jepson. Don’t I know the model 
and rig of the Active, only two miles—ay, at one time not half a 
mile distant? I could swear to her; the two néw breadths in the 
maintopsail and all.” 

“The Bolivia, the slaver, was our model in every respect—even 
to the new canvass in her topsail,”’ replied Jepson, laughing. “Her 
commander, as sharp a fellow as I ever fell in with, learned that 
we carried a repaired topsail, and to make the deception perfect, ac- 
tually caused two new breadths to be inserted in the corresponding 
sail on board his own vessel. I thought we had fallen in with our 
double when I first caught sight of her; it looked like enchant- 
ment. But we gave chase; though slié Would have escaped us 
had she not received so much damage during the tornado, that 
she could not carry her customary press of sail.” 

“Ts it possible?” cried our captain. 

“ Possible and true,” returned the commander of the Active. 
“And the fellow showed fight, too ; but we soon brought him to 
terms.” 

“And at one time I could have captured him with the greatest 
ease ; I could have raked him fore and aft with the long Tom !” 

“So he said. He laughed corsamedly, as he related the story 
to me.” 

“ But he hoisted your private signal ; he had the whole code of 
signals on board !’” 

“To be sure he had; and if you had hailed him with the trum- 
pet, he would have replied in as good English as you speak. He 
is an accomplished villain !” 

“When did you effect the capture ?” asked Lieutenant Murray, 
now completely chop-fallen. 

“The very day after the pampero. We saw him, and gave 
chase; but, as I have said, he could not carry a heavy press of 
sail, so he brought-to, and showed fight.” 

“Was he heavily armed ?” 

“No, he had but two guns; the rest were ‘quakers.’ But the 
brute brought his negroes on deck, men, women and children, and 
placed them in exposed positions about the vessel, and then com- 
menced to fire his long-nines into us. We had no alternative but 
to sheer off and show our heels, or return his fire with interest, and 
kill the wretched darkies. However, I could not let him escape. 
We gave him a full broadside, and brought down his fore and 
maintopmasts about his ears, and then, seeing that we were in 
earnest, he surrendered. I fired high on purpose; but the falling 
spars crushed to death a dozen of the negroes, and wounded and 
mangled a score more. Only two of the crow were hurt. We took 
her into St. Helena. She’s a famous prize, and worth twenty-five 
thousand dollars, if she’s worth a penny.” 

“For mercy’s sake, say nothing about the way in which I was 
dnped, Jepson !’’ said Lieutenant Murray, after a pause. “I shall 
be the laughing-stock of the squadron, if you do Good gracious! 
Thunder and fury!” he exclaimed, stamping his feet with smoth- 
ered rage. ‘Twenty-five thousand dollars! What an ass I have 
been !—what a pack of fools we all are on board the Alert! And 
yet the Spaniard must have deceived any one but you, whose 
likeness he assumed.” 

Jepson felt for our disappointment, and promised to say nothing 
about it; but the story leaked out, and became a constant source 
of merriment throughout the squadron, and of good-natured banter 
towards ourselves as long as we remained on the station. 


BODY AND BRAIN, 


Motion is the exercise of the body; thought is the exercise of 
the brain. Motion at length exhausts the body; thought at length 
exhausts the brain. Cessation of motion allows the body to be in- 
vigorated ; cessation of thought invigorates the brain. The body 
must have rest ; the brain must have sleep. When the body can- 
not rest, as in convulsive diseases, it dies; when the brain cannot 
rest, when a man cannot sleep, every hour is a step nearer to the 
mad-house. Some men work themselves to death; some men 
think themselves to death. Too little rest for the body, too little 
sleep for the brain, are false economies of time; and multitudes, 
unwittingly, bring on wasting and fatal diseases by practising 
these economies. Omnipotence “rested,” and commanded man 
to do the same. Sleep a plenty, rest a plenty—these are the foun- 
dations of all great, safe and efficient activities of body or brain. 
We once heard a man say that no time should be lost, that a book 
should be always at hand, so that in waiting for dinner, or a friend, 
we might read, even if it were but a line. He practised this. His 
was accounted one of the greatest minds in the nation ; his writings 
will live when the names of presidents will be repeated but once 
in an He lost his mind and died in his prime! The truly 
wise wi themselves to nature’s apportionment.— 
Hall's Journal of Health. 


A PLEASING INCIDENT. 


A correspondent of the Dundee Advertiser, who has been mak- 
ing a tour in the Highlands of Scotland, states that when in the 
neighborhood of Balmoral he entered a thatched hut on the road- 
side, one of the most miserable. It consisted of but one apartment, 
and had no meme only an open lum. It was inhabited by an 
old lone woman ; she sat at the fireside on a rude chair, leanin 
down to blow up the fire, which stood against the wall. We asked 
the woman if Queen Victoria ever came to see her? She answered, 
“O yes, sir, she comes to see me often, and she has sat many a time 
there,”’ pointing to the other side of the fire; “and she is very kind 
to me always when she comes.” That widow’s heart was evidently 
fall while she thus spoke. The thought of the Queen of England 
having sat down and spoken to her, and sympathized with her in 
her lonely cottage, and provided for her wants, filled her with 
gratitude, and was to her a subject of pleasing thought till another 
visit was paid ; and as we stood on that earthen floor, under that 
smoked roof, and looked to the spot on which Victoria had sat, 
we felt that there was true queenly kindness and condescension in 
all she had done, and that, however high she stood in our esteem 
before, she was now much more exalted there. 


ELEVATING POWER OF MARRIAGE. 


People may think as they please, but the truth ‘is, that till one 
becomes the head of a family and a father, he can scarcely be 
called aman. Exceptions there are, honorable, conspicuous. In- 
stances may be pointed out, though far from common, it is believed, 
where one not advanced to the dignity supposed, and so not sub- 
jected to its numerous trials and victories—defeats, too, sometimes, 
it must be confessed—have had yet liad hearts as liberal and ‘ex- 

ded as any who have assumed conjugal and parental responsi- 
ilities. Nevertheless, in general, thosé helps are needed to direct 
what there is unselfish, serious, generous, and sympathizing in the 
soul. Men, and women, too; grow hard living for themselves 
alone. With little or nothing exterior to distarb their emotional 
natures, their affections are apt to settle oy around themselves 
as a centre, and finally crystallize there. Such a person may be a 
miracle of virtue and propriety, beautiful in its transparent parity; 
but after all as hard as the diamond, if not as cold. P 

One needs the claims upon him as a husband and father, to take 
him out of himself and awaken his solicitudes and cares of others. 
The wear and tear he is subjected to from these relations, do him 

They are exercise for the heart, as labor is for the muscles. 

e may not tell exactly why it is so, but of the existence of the 
fact there is striking evidence in the experience of the mother, who 
loves that child best, which has given her most anxiety and troublé. 
For whom is all the tenderness of the father lavished? Is it not 
upon his wayward boy, his prodigal son? The nt is chas- 
tened and made better by having a wife and children dependent 
on ‘him for pleasure, comfort an ae The little vexations— 
sometimes great ones, perhaps—which they occasion, do ‘him no 
harm, but the contrary. His own character is matured while he 
is laboring and suffering to shape that of others. He who does 
not suffer, cannot know half the sufferings there are in man. 

Not only is the heart of a man made better by assuming the 
obligations of a husband and father, but his mind is also greatly 
improved. A new horizon opens to him. Before, he was trav- 
elling through the world in a valiey; he now ascends to higher 
ground, and for the first time sees mankind as they are, and begins 
to comprehend society, its origin, its work, and its destiny. He 
now awakens to the glorious call of duty, instead of pleasure, to 
which only he listened before. Not that pleasure is denied him 
now, but it comes of itself in the train of duty discharged, instead 
of being solicited, as formerly, for its own sake. This revolution, 
produced by his “ee of position, is marked upon his counte- 
nance, where it is no less visible than in his changed conduct, 
The man is stamped upon it in every serious, thoughtful linea- 
ment, where cheerfulness and sedateness have taken the place of 
meaningless gayety, frivolity, and want of sober aim. If any one 
says he is acquainted with very many single persons of large and 
sympathetic hearts, and minds full of liberal thoughts, it is 
granted. Place that man, so admirably endowed by nature, at 
the head of a family for which he was doubtless intended, and he 
pom | twice a man and his usefulness increased fourfold.— 

ewari 
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ABOUT NOSES. 


The anonymous author of that pleasant and popular Olla-podri- 
da, Nuge Venales, has propounded in its pages several ingenious 
ueries, and, amongst them, Which is the best kind of nose? To 
he replies, The large—a conclusion to which, we fear, the 
celebrated Slawkenbergius would have steadily demurred. Cer- 
tainly the Roman emperors had monster noses, with the exception 
of Tarquinius Superbus—the reason, perhaps, his subjects deposed 
him. Numa’s was six inches in length, whence he obtained his 
surname of Pompilius, as being the owner of a superlative nose. 
Lycurgus and Solon, according to Plutarch, were distinguished in 
the same manner. A large nose is always, we are told, assign of 
wisdom. Had not Homer anose seven inches in length? Hen 
the two proverbs—Prudent men smell dangers afar off, and, A 
fool has no nose. 
“ Large noses,” says Vigneul Marville, “are honored in every 
ae of the world, except Tartary and China. Pug-noses are 
ighly objectionable, and are ominous of ill-fortune. The Con- 
siable de Montmorenci was pug-nosed, and the court-wits called 
him the Montmorenci Pug—a disagreeable nickname for a grand 
signeur! The Duke of Guise, son of him who was slain at Blois, 
in 1588, and after his father’s death one of the leaders of the 
e, was degraded by this mal-feature. I knew a gentleman,” 
continues our author, “‘ who, having a singular veneration for the 
two families of Guise and Montmorenci, could not be consoled 
because two of their chiefs were pug-nosed, as if that defect dimin- 
ished their glory.” 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following brilliant stories, in bound 
form, richly illustrated with large original engravings, and torming the cheap- 
est books in price ever offered to the public. Every one of these works was 
written expressly for this establishment, and the copyright is secured accord- 
ing to law. We will send single coples by mail, post paid, for twenty cents 
each ; or siz copies, post paid, for one dollar. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Toe Wanpenine Bonemuy. This is a charac- 
romance 


teristic of the days of chivalry, written in our author’s usual 
taking style. Dn. J. H. ROBINSON. 
IVAN SERF: or, Tax Russtan anv Cincassian. This is a highly 


grape tale of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
tailing scenes of thrilling interest. By.......... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE or, Tae ParvaTeer or THE Pawonscor. Thisisas of 
the author's usual style of interest An-intensel 
esting story, equal to the best. By....ssessereeees SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE REEN : or, Taz Scour oy Taz Susquenawwa. A tale of 
HE ROYAL 1 the of Wyoming, during the days of our revolu- 
tionary struggle. By. Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


OCEAN TYR: or, Taz Spr or This is an- 
other favorite Revolutionary story of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 
go popular. By... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

SAS RANGER: or, Divetz tax Backwoopsman. A vivid 
ng story of East and West, unrivalled in plot and character. 
BY. LIZUTENANT MURKAY. 
THE ANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tux Rep Caoss anp trax 

os rue Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. A nau romance of 

vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot....By FRANUIS A. DURIVAGE. 
RED HAND: or. Tax Caviser or tus Excuisn Cuanyen. A graphic nau- 

tical and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in England. 

BY... sete ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

MAID E RANCHE: or, Tax Reovtators any Mopznarors. 

isa ID OF THE &. and lifelike story of the Texan Border. In chiv- 

alric daring and hardihood it is not surpassed. By.. Da. J. H. ROBINBON. 
WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tuz Rover's Captive. Thisis a true 
= story, written bya true seaman. It is as captivating a nautical story 
as Cooper's famous Ked Rover. By.......... Cart. HENRY P. CHEEVER. 
AROON: or, Tax Scourck or Taz Antiies. This famous story is 

PAUL hf) 4 republished by us until we now present the A/leensh 
edition, and is said to be Mr. Cobb's best. By....... SYLVANUS B, Jn. 


M. M. BALLOU, Pvhlisher, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston 


0> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


COMPANION. 


RIGHT REV. WILLIAM KIP, D. D., 
illiam Ingraham Kip is - 
est son of Leonard Kip, for many 
ee president of the North River 
k, and is connected through his 
mother’s family with Commander 
, the spirited liberator of 
Martin Kozsta. He was born in 
New York, October 3d, 1811. He 
was educated 
lege, and y 
menced the study of law, but chang- 
ing it for that oo graduated 
from the General Theological Uni- 
versity of the Protestant Episcopal 
ordained Deacon in 
1845. Hi t thial charge was 
at St. Peter’s Shurch, Morristown, 
New Jersey, where he remained a 
year. He was next assistant minister 
of Grace Church, New York ; and in 
1838 called to the rectorship of St. 
Peter’s Church, Albany, where he 
remained, with the exception of a 
portion of the years 1844 and 1845, 
passed in Europe, until his consecra- 
tion as missionary Bishop of Califor- 
nia, in October, 1854. soon after- 
wards remeved to San Francisco, 
where he now resides, actively en- 
in the arduous duties of his 
important position. Bishop Kip has 
travelled extensively and profitably in 
Europe, and has written many excel- 
lent vt ge works. In 1843 he 
published “‘ The Lenten Fast,”’ a vol- 
ume in which the origin, propriety, 
and advantages of the observance ot 
the season are pointed out. In 1844 
the “ Double Witness of the Church,” 


on the subject, and has passed 
through several editions; The 
Christmas Holidays in Rome,” a vol- 
ume derived from the author’s obser- 
in the fol- 

wing year. In 1846 repared 
the «bark Jesuit Missions a North 
America,” an interesting and valua- 
ble volume, drawn from the “ Lettres 
Edifiantes et Curieuses Ecrites des 
Missions Etrangeres,” the original 
narratives of the Jesuit missionaries, 
and other contempo records. In 
1851 he issued in London, and after- 
wards in America, a work on “The 
Early Conflicts of Christianity,” the 
conflicts including those of ies 
within, as well as opponents without, 
the early Church. The volume gives 
an animated picture of the varied 
scenes of the period. Bishop Kip’s 
latest publication is a volume on 


ia 
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RIGHT REV. WILLIAM INGRAHAM KIP, D. D., BISHOP OF CALIFORNIA. 


ty, 


" 


Wary 


“The Catacombs of Rome,” pub- 
lished in 1854. Itcontains a descrip- . 
tion, drawn from personal inspec- 
tion, of these venerated resting-places 
of the fathers and confessors of the 
Charch of the first three centuri 
and an account of the inscriptions 
symbols which they contain, accom- 
panied with pictorial re tations 
and facsimiles, Arringhi’s folio, and 
other early and rare works. He has 
also contributed numerous articles to 
the “New York Review,” the “ Ever- 
mn,” the “ American Monthly 

Kfagazine,” and the “ Churchman.” 
He went to California when there 
were only from three to five infant 
parishes in the whole State—when it 
may be said the Church had only a 
nominal existence on the distant 
shore of the Pacific; but now there 
are three flourishing parishes in the 
city of San Francisco alone, one in 
Sacramento, and one in almost every 
considerable town in California, 
— and fostered by Bishop Kip. 

he Bishop is a man of fine personal 
appearance, of high honor, of man- 
ners graced with the highest culture 
and refinement, an education made 
up of real and solid scholarship, and 
of varied accomplishments, and a 
life devoted to the cause of Christ, 
and boldly marked by each Christian 
virtue. 


PICCOLOMINI 

AS LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 

The second engraving on this page 
represents the fascinating Piccolomini 
as “ Lucia,” in the famous scene with 
Edgardo, where he denounces her 
violation of her plighted troth. The 
charming little prima donna has been 
as completely successful in this coun- 
try asin Great Britain. It will be 
remembered that after a triumphant 
career in Italy, after “yoy at 
Genoa, Venice, Florence, Milan and 
Naples, she went to England in 1856, 
| roused the phlegmatic Britons 
to a most unusual degree of enthu- 
siasm. In Paris, where the audiences 
are “nothing if not critical,” and 
where a singer is never forgiven who 
does not make her first appeal to 
them, her success was less marked. 
She comes to this country with all 
the freshness of her voice, and all the 
enthusiasm of her youth. The charm 
of her acting is at least equal to her 
singing, and her beauty completes the 
conquest. Wherever she appears 
she fills the treasnry and turns the 
heads of the young men. Eve 

ntleman under thirty who sees an 

her, inevitably becomes a 

Piccolomaniac. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror Prorrieror. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club)... soeee 2000 


Picroriat, and one copy of Tan oun 
$38 60 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ipa, Madison, Indiana.—Don Quixotte is pronounced as if written in English 
sho-tay,” with the accent on the second syllable. 
lford.—There is a regular line of packets from Boston to Galveston, 
Cite you can secure passage by applying to Messrs. Pierce & Bacon, No. 16 


Custom House Street 
Enoiveer. Speaking of England, Mr. W. Fairburn says: ‘‘We have now 
9600 miles of Bey and taking ata rough calculation one locomotive en- 
gine with a ferce of 200 horses power to every three miles of railway, and 
assuming each to run 120 miles per day, we might thence calculate the dis- 
tance travelled over by trains to be equal to 380,000 miles per hour, or 
188,000,000 miles per annum. To transport these trains is required a force 
equivalent to 200,000 horses in constant operation throughout the ee 
A _— Reaper, Rochester, N. ¥.—Gold and silver fish certainly wil subsist 
a long time without any apparent food but what they can collect from 
pare er river water frequently changed, yet they must draw some My sae 
animalcules nourishment supplied by the water. If 
is thrown to them the seize it; but this os * be sparingly 
eal it is apt to sour corrupt the water. = 
should be strewed at the bottom of the vessel containing + ho fa fish. 
water is decidedly bad for them. 
Mass.—Privce Albert is the son of 


Charles 

1818, to the Duke of Kent, who died Jenanzy 23, 1820." 
InvaLip.—Many eminent medical men have lately put forward the assertion 

that to prevent or relieve asthmatic attacks nothing is more beneficial than 

smoking. But it must ” understood that it is of no advantage to habitual 


emokers 

B. D.—For maps, prints Quuate etc., use the following varnish: Take 
parts of g end of Guspentine. 

sat thoroughly. And for peucl drawlogs, dissolve three ounces of mastic 


in one pint of rectified oo 
thews made his first appearance on the London 


Piar-Gorn.—Charles 
stage Dec. 7, 1835, at rm ‘es oy then under the management of Madame 
Vestris, ina piece entitled e Old and Young Stager.” 

CO. D.—Sheridan Knowles, who is now a preacher, and whose health is deli- 
cate, has gone to Cadiz ‘to avoid the severity of the winter. 

Viator, New York.—We know of no published biography of Gen. Paes. 

on Concord, N. H.—Yes—several iron vessels have been built at 


this port. 

“ Partantaropist,” Camden, N. Y.—We have understood that intemperance 
was alarmingly rife among the higher classes in Turkey. The lower orders 
drink rum when they can get it, as the Koran prohibits wine only. Liquor 
me modern 

©. V., Philadelphia.—We see nothing in the present condition of the stage to 
‘make the theatrical P to an well-educated 
young man. Our advice to you is to a’ 80 precarious a business. 


WE SHALL SEE! 
Look out for an entire change, and vast improvement in 
Ballou's Pictorial for the new year. New head, new style through- 
out, everything new and bright. We intend to surprise our 


friends by the beauty and sterMng value of our new volume; 


everybody will want it, and it shall be made so that few will be 


willing to be without it. We shall print it one week nearer its | 


date;-which will make it just seven days fresher in all its matter, 
and enable us to give more attention to the current evonts of the 
day, and such interesting topics as every one desires to read and 
understand. This improvement we are enabled to effect by in- 
creased facilities in our press department. 


SPLINTERS. 


-.. Mr. Curtis Guild, late of the Boston Traveller, is starting 
a weekly paper to be devoted to commerce and business matters. 
. The preference of the interest of mankind to one’s per- 
sonal interest is the only definition worthy of virtue. 
. A courthouse is to be erected at Houlton, Aroostook 
county, Me., from plans by Mr. G. G. F. Bryant of this city. 
.++. The new steamer Kensington, to ply between Boston and 
Philadelphia, is a splendid vessel and swift as a swallow. 
...+ Turenne thought that a skilful general might be beaten, 
but that it was unpardonable for him to be surprised. 
.... A right whale was recently taken off East Hampton, Long 
Island, and yielded the hardy captors thirty barrels of oil. 
.... La Motte was accustomed to say that envy was the awk- 
ward homage paid by inferiority to merit. 
. The residence of Mrs. Sigourney was lately robbed of 
several hundred dollars’ worth of property. 
. It is only those men who have passed through the severe 
trials of adversity who can know what happivess is. 
.. That crack corps, the New York Seventh Regiment, have 
farnished themselves with 800 of the best Mini¢é muskets. 
. Sleep is a trace with grief; when the armistice has ex- 
pired, the cares of life renew the suspended battle. 
. The emperor of Japan never wears a suit a second time. 
His gentleman in waiting must have some pretty pickings. 
.... The city of Salem is just such a looking place as Bostor- 
was years ago, before it was absorbed by warehouses and stores. 
.. Professor Morse has already been paid $20,000, being the 
first installment of the sum voted him by European powers, 
..+. In China divorce is easily obtained—a man can get rid of 
his better half, if he can prove that she is jealous. 
..++ Mr. Dennis Tanner, who cut his wife’s throat and kicked 
her down stairs, has been pardoned by Gov. King of New York. 
; The new sloop-of-war Hartford is said to be one of the 
most perfect specimens of naval architecture ever seen afloat. 
. Several Jews have been appointed to office in Algeria, to 
show that France is determined to recognize religious equality. 
. The battle rages fiercely between the champions of Mad- 
»ame Gazzaniga and pretty piquante Piccolomini. 
.... The boys will have plenty of skating on the Common if 
Jack Frost seconds the efforts of the aldermen and the Cochituate. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE! 

In order to bring Ballou’s Pictorial one week nearer its date, 
and thus make our edition in future seven days fresher, we shall 
not issue our next number until week after next. This will also 
give us time to perfect all our improvements, and arrange the 
entire new style of the paper. Look out for number one ! 


THE MORTARA ABDUCTION CASE. 

All Europe, together with a large part of the United States, is 
extremely interested just at this present time, in the case of a Jew- 
ish boy, six years of age, named Edgar Mortara, who was forcibly 
taken from his parents at Bologna, in the dominions of the Pope, 
and conveyed to the city of Rome, to be brought up in the Catholic 
faith. This abduction took place at midnight on the 23d of June 
last, and was perpetrated by officials of the Holy Inquisition, who 
are charged by the Pope with the supervision of spiritual matters. 
The reason alleged therefor was the right acquired by the church 
over the child, in consequence of the child’s nurse, who five years 
before, had caused it to be baptized into the Catholic faith. The 
parents are both Jews, though subjects of the Pope, and have 
made the most strenuous efforts to recover possession of their 
child ; having journeyed to Rome, a distance of an hundred and 
eighty miles, for that purpose. But the officials of the Inquisition 


have met their prayers and with a stern refusal, and their 
appeal to the head of the State Church, Pius [X., has proved 
equally unsuccessful. In this state of the case, this persistent vio- 


lation of parental rights has become a subject of public attention 
throughout a great part of Europe. The Jews have taken the 
matter up with much zeal, and are urging upon the various gov- 
ernments under which they live, the duty of remonstrating with 
the Pope upon the subject of this outrage. It is said that the 
principal Catholic powers have presented the subject at the Papal 
Court, expressing their opposition to the proceeding, and advising 
the release of the boy Mortara, and that the Pope has replied that 
“the boy’s return to his parents is impossible.” 

The members of the Jewish persuasion in the United States, 
having been appealed to by their brethren in England, have re- 
cently moved in the matter, and taken measures to beseech Presi- 
dent Buchanan to interpose the good offices of his government 
with the Court of Rome, for the restoration of the child to his par- 
ents. To an application of this kind from the Jews of Philadel- 
phia, the President has caused the Secretary of State to reply, that 
it is the settled policy of the United States not to interfere in the 
internal concerns of other countries, and that it is deemed proper 
to adhere to this established principle for regulating the conduct 
of our government in its intercourse with other nations. The 
view taken by the administration, in its reply to the Jews of Phil- 
adelphia, is entirely correct ; for, as General Cass truly says, this 
occurrence took place within the dominions of an independent 
power, and without affecting the rights of any American citizen. 
It is solely a question of internal administration of the political 
sovereignty known as the “States of the Church,” and if the 
rights of parents to the custody and education of their children 
are violated by the religious authorities within that sovereignty, 
the proper and only public protection of those rights, is the sov- 
ereign himself. In this case tho sovereign, or political head, is also 
the religious head of the Stato; but that does not alter the condi- 
tions of the case so as to justify the interference of other nations 
in the domestic concerns of that kingdom, although it does in- 
crease the hardships of the subjects thereof. It is the misfortune 
of the Papal States that the political and the religious power are 
both in the same hands ; and the still greatcr misfortune, that both 
these powers are absolute; but whilo they continue as a recognized 
nation among the nations of the world, we see no other remedy 
against such gross injustice as has been perpetrated in the present 
case, but the abandonment of that country by all who are likely to 
suffer from the exeicise of its despotic political power. 


Binp1ng.—We are now prepared to bind up the past volume 
of our illustrated journal, in full gilt, illumined cover, index, etc., 
in uniform style with the preceding ones, at a charge of only one 
dollar per volume. Hand in or send to us the nambers to oar 
office, and they will be neatly and strongly bound, and returned 
in one week. All the serial works of the day are also bound at 
this office, and at the lowest rates, in a perfection of finish which 
has never before been given to transient binding. 
Spreirvay Invremitizs.—Judge Edmonds informs the world 
that some of the spirits with whout he converses, have a hankering 
after liquor, and tell him that they can drink it through him, the 
medium. We suppose this taste is to be accounted for by the 
doctrine of affinity—it would be strange if spirits didn’t love 
spirits. 


REALLY awrut.—Some prime “mess beef” lately received in 
San Francisco, turned out to be “ pickled kangaroo.” This is de- 
_cidedly in advance of colt steaks, now consumed in Paris with 
great gusto by epicures. 


Vallejo, California, they talk of lions, 
six feet long “sloshing about.” We shouldn’t care to have such 
customers “ pirotin ’reound” in our diggings. 

Toortusr.—The Flag of our Union and Ballou’s Pictorial are 
sent together for $3 50 a year. Do not forget this opportunity. 


A Cunraxantax.—Abner Duell died lately, at Wright, Scho- 
harie county, N. Y., at the age of 100 yéars, 9 months and 23 days. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR! 


With the number of Ballou’s Pictorial now in the readér’s hands, 
ends volume fifteenth. Our next number will commence volume 
sixteenth with the new year. It is all important that our friends 
should renew their subscriptions immediately (many having already 
done so), as according to the invariable terms of our paper we 
discontinue sending it at the expiration of the time paid for, and 
thus a break will occur in its receipt unless our friends renew 
without delaying for a single day. 

Ballou’s Pictorial has kept steadily to its original purpose, 
catering for a refined taste, and presenting only such pictures as 
fathers and mothers are willing to place on their centre-tables, 
leaving others to portray horrible and disgusting scenes, and vul- 
gar characters. As such vast numbers of our paper are bound up 
every six months, we feel particularly anxious to give only such 
matter, both in reading and illustrations, as is worthy of preser- 
vation. Let any of our friends, who would be convinced of the 
great value of the paper we send them every week for $2 50a 
year, turn back and examine consecutively the pages for 1858, 
and they will be amazed at the value and variety which a year’s 
numbers present. A vast and rich tund for reference. 

Be not deceived by big advertisements, flashy pictures, or new 
enterprises, but remember that old and tried friends are always the 
best! We might dilate upon the new features and great advance- 
ment the new year will exhibit in our columna, but we pre- 
fer to I@t our readers discover this for themselves: Suffice it to 
say, that a vast and important change will appear with number one of 
the new year. 

There is not a village or town in the country, which is 
so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily ob- 
tained for “ Ballou’s Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured 
for each at about $1 67 a year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the name and money. Any person desiring to form a 
club, can have sample copies sent free ot charge, by sending us a 
line to that effect. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


joy of one copy” of Ta 20 00 


No. 22 Winter Mass. 
THE FRENCH TRI-COLOR, 

A French gentleman sends us from Newark, N. J., the follow- 
ing interesting communication: “On consulting the work en- 
titled ‘ Annales de l’Empire Frangais,’ by M. Dampmartin, yeu 
will find, in reference to the ‘French Tri-color,’ the following 
fact, which, although the least known, is the truest and most con- 
formable to history, as I heard it discussed by several eminent 
professors of history a few years ago. I made a note of this fact, 
as it is often a subject of discussion even among Frenchmen, and 
the following’ is the tenor of it: ‘The standard offered by. the 
king as a tribute of gratitude for the recovery of the kingdom was 
white; the oriflamme of St. Denis was red, and the royal banner 
blue. From the union of these three colors sprang the tri-colored 
flag which Henry IV. gave the Dutch, on their liberation from 
Spain, accompanied by the following lines: The boads of friend- 
ship will doubtless be drawn closer while the republicans shall 
have before their eyes an object which recalls the memory of the 
essential and numerous succors by means of which France has 
guaranteed the existence of their liberty.’” 


+ 


Caorcu, tuk Lanpscare Parnter.—Church, whose mag- 
nificent picture of Niagara and landscape scenery have placed 
him in the first rank of his profession, is at present engaged on a 
large landscape representing South American scenery. The 
background is occupied by a range of scarred old mountains, near 
the foot of which, nestling in a delicious bit of table land, is seen 
a little village, with its showy church, and scattered houses. In 
the foreground is a rushing stream, leaping into a rocky chasm, 
while other streams are trickling down the mountain side. 

New Year’s Present.—You may make a friend a most ac- 
ceptable New Year’s present, which shall remind him of the giver 
every week in the year, by sending a year’s subscription to Ballou’s 
Pictorial. Forward the name and money to this office, and the 
paper will be carefully mailed for twelve months to the desired 
address. 


Forgicn Booxstore —Just opposite our office (22 Winter 
Street), Mr. Urbino has for sale or to let all the new Italian, 
French, German, and Spanish books of the day. There are 


many rare and curious works upon his shelves. 


> 


Tue new Boston Post-Orrice.—This fine substantial build 
ing, corner of Summer and Chauncy Streets, is fast. approaching 
completion. It is very chaste and pare in its style of architecture. 


Tue Crrstat Patace.—All that was left of the New York 
Crystal Palace after the fire was 1500 tons of iron, which was sold 
at auction. 


Qurry.—In the midst of the ebb and flow of human joys and 
griefs, who of us can hope to enjoy constant happiness ? 


Travetiine. Acznts.—Let it be distinctly understood that 
we never employ them at all. 


Loox our ror Numuer Gus !—Our next namber of 
Pictorial will be a live paper! 


a « ~ 
| 
| 
daughter of Augustus, Duke of Saxe-Gotha Altenburg. The Duchess of 
Kent was born August 17, 1786; married December 21, 1808, to Henry ‘ 
Charles, Prince of Leiningen. who died July 4, 1814, leaving two children, 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
TO MY OLD HOMESTEAD. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


As memory makes her journey back, 
With pensive thoughts attended, 

And sees upon the well-known track 
Sunlight and shadow blended, 

Some feeble rays may light the heart, 

Yet bitter tears will, all unbidden, start. 


Alas! that friends should thus unite, 
To be dissevered soon ; 
Alas! that fate the harp should smite, 
While feeling moved the tune; 
If e’er there falls a human tear, 
Refined from pride and passion’s dross, ‘tis here 


Though every scene that met my sight 
Reflected heavenly hues, 
Though in an Eden's peerless light 
The world her cares would lose, 
Still to thy shades my steps would roam, 
Sweet Alderbrook, my early, happy home! 


TRUTH AND LOVE. 
O God. whose presence glows in all 
Within, around us, and above! 
Thy word we bless, thy name we call, 
Whose word is truth, whose name is love. 


That truth be with the heart believed 
Of all who seek this sacred place ; 

With power proclaimed, in peace received, 
Our spirit’s light, thy spirit’s grace. 


That love its holy influence pour, 
To keep us meek and make us free, 
And throw its binding blessings more 
Round each with all, and all with thee. 


Send down its ange! to our side,— 
Send in its calm upon the breast ; 
For we would know no other guide, 
And we can need no other rest.—FROTHINGHAM. 


THE CONSTANCY OF LOVE. 


The stars are with the voyager 
Wherever he may sail; 

The moon is constant to her time, 
The sun will never fail ; 

But follow, follow round the world, 

"Phe green earth and the sea; 

So love is with the lover’s heart, 

Wherever it may be.—Hoop. 


MEMORY. 


Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Oar thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain; 
Awake but one, and jo, what myriads rise! 

Hach stamps its image as the other flies. —Rocers. 


Gnitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


We must now nerve ourselves, dear reader, for a stern conflict with the 
elements, of at least two months’ duration. With furs, and coal fires, and 
exercise, we must fight the Frost-King till he fiees discomfited. A city resi- 
dence now presents all its attractions, but yet the country has by no means 
lost all its charms. During a ramble through the woods the other day we 
realized fully the truth of a passage in our friend Flagg’s charming ‘ Studies 
in the Field and Forest.” “The evergreens,” he says, *‘ if not more beauti- 
ful, are more conspicuous than at any other season; and there are many 
beautiful streamlets that ripple through the woode, and often in their depths 
find protection from the greatest cold. Around these st the embroid 
ing mosses are as green as the grasses in May. The water-cresses may be 
seen growing freshly at the bottom of their channels, and the ferns are beau- 
tifal among the shelving rocks through which the waters make their gurgling 
tour. When the sun, at noonday, penetrates into these green and sheltered 
recesses, before the snow has come upon the earth, when the pines are way- 
ing overhead, the laurels clustering with the undergrowth, and the dewberry 
(evergreen blackberry) trailing at our feet, we can easily imagine ourselves 
surrounded by the green luxuriance of summer.”...... That uncomfortable 
visitor who makes us a call about once in seventzen or twenty years, and is 
known by the name of ‘- Hard times,” has taken his departure, and has been 
succeeded by a character who always follows or precedes him, known as 
“Luxury.” The one is dressed in rags, the other in purple or fine linen. Of 
the two the second is the more dangerous guest. Just now he is beginning 
again to hold high carnival, and it is quite as well to bear in mind the words 
of Montesquieu, ‘‘ The less luxury there is in a republic the more perfect it 
is—republics end with luxury.”...... We are not averse to sporting. and 
rather like to see a man go out with a gun and return with a few birds hang- 
ing from his belt; but what is called ‘sport * in Europe appears to us little 
better than wholesale murder. We read that within a few weeks Lord Stam- 
ford’s preserves at Enville, England, have been attacked by the noble earl 
and six friends, with the following slaughterous result: In seven days they 
killed 2367 partridges, 817 rabbits, 80 pheasants, 66 hares, 15 wood pigeons, 
Bevipe. 1 teal, and five wild ducks. Two thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
three head of game altogether. We should fancy such a dattue could afford 
the distinguished sportsmen very little real ise or am t. It looks 
too much like firing into an aviary with a six-pounder full of grape... ...Are 
our readers aware that Good Friday is called Still Friday by the Germans? 
There is said to be in Germany a tradition, the truth of which the people, 
-with a sablime superstition, do not venture to question. that on Good Friday 
the heaven is always clothed with gloomiest clouds, and that toward evening 
@ deathly stillness prevails. Nature puts on her mourning garments in the 
presentment of woe; and then, when the hour of supreme agony arrives, she 
is too overcome by terror and by grief to utter the faintest moan—she can 
only sink into depths, never before visited, of an awtul silence.......An ar- 
tesian well lately opened at Bourn, England, sends the water twenty-five feet 
above the surface, and discharges three hundred and sixty gallons per min- 
ute, or twenty-one thousand fix hundred gallons in one hour. It feeds three 
mills, and is said to be the greatest well of the kind in the world, excepting 
‘thé célebrated one in Paris...... A new danseuse has just made her first 
appearance at the opera, Paris, with complete success, as La Sylphide. Her 
name is Emma Livry, and sbe belongs to the school of Taglioni, like her dis- 
dsining petty effect. and dancing calmly and gravely. She has a prodigious 
‘ballon—to use the choregraphic slang—that is, she rises to a great height 
Pwithout any apparent cffort, and descends softly without impressing any 


‘agance of Women, by a Preacher.” 


shock on the stage, so that the spectator never has an idea of her weight. 
Her admirers declare that Mlle Emma Livry bas all the suppleness and grace 
of Taglioni in her palmiest days...... The master of a vessel arrived at Sun- 
derland, England, from Quebec, reports seeing on the Banks of Newfound- 
land an iceberg which was half a mile long and 500 feet wide. That will do 
for a captain's yarn...... At an inn in Sweden there was the following inscrip- 
tion, in English, on the wall: ‘‘ You will find at Troibathe excellent bread, 
meat and wine, provided you bring them.”’...... A story is told of a doctor 
in the goodly town of B., nota hundred miles from Vermont. The doctor 
kept missing his wood, and set watch. As was expected, it proved to be the 
work of a near neighbor, who soon appeared, and carefally culling out all 
dry wood, started off with an armful. The doctor hastily gathered up an 
armful of green wood and followed, tugging as fast as he could. and just as 
the man threw down his armful, the doctor did the same, exclaiming, 
“There, you must burn green wood a part of the time—I have to,” and de- 
parted, leaving the thief to his own reflection... ... We see that the work on 
Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse has been suspended for the season, as the weather 
has become too rough to admit of further operations this year. The work 
will be resumed in the spring. The foundation of the lighthouse has been 
completed, and six layers of granite laid thereon, so that the structure now 
stands 111-2 feet above low water mark, and at high tide the top is about 
level with the water. The most difficult part of the work is now finished, 
and nothing will prevent its speedy completion, as the workmen in another 
season can proceed with their labors at all stages of the tide......A Cuban 
correspondent of one of our papers writes: ‘‘ Our country people believe that 
locomotives are the work of some devil and only Yankees dare direct them, 
and that is the reason that many not only do not dare to go in the cars, but 
that if a train passes in sight they hide themselves until it is gone. Not 
long ago I heard a man talk about locomotives who said that the noise they 
made (the whistle) is made by a firemmn or a negro with his nose...... Fred- 
erick the Great, who, we are told, was methodical in everything, had five libra- 
ries all exactly alike, and contaiuing the same books ranged in the same order ; 
one at Potsdam, a second at Sans Souci, a third at Berlin, a fourth at Char- 
lottenburg. and a fifth at Breslau. On removing to either of these places, he 
had only to make a note of the page at which he left off, to pursue it without 
interruption on its arrival. Accordingly, he always bought five copies of the 
books he chose to read......Hay, in his ‘“‘ Essay on Deformity,” published 
in 1754, has a passage to this effect: ‘‘ Corporeal deformity is very rare. Out 
of the five hundred and eighty gentlemen composing the House of Commons, 
I am the only one who has to lament over his figure. I thank my worthy 
constituents for never having alleged any eins against my person, and I hope 
they will never have anything to allege against my B.. reece At Btew- 
art’s Palace in New York, the value of the stock on hand at all times is from 
three to five millions of dollars, and yet the firm have not given a note since 
1849. A steam engine of about twenty horse power is employed to do the 
hoisting, while the general work of the establishment is performed by four 
hundred men and boys, and five hundred women employed outside in doing 
the sewing of the establishment, in making mantillas, window-curtains, etc. 
Mr. Stewart is still in his prime, active, healthy, and cheerful, quiet and un- 
obtrusive in his manvers, the first man at his store and the last to leave it. 
As a merchant, we think it will be universally conceded he is a model 
man...... The height of wisdom, it has been said, is to know how little is to 
be known. In the days of the regency of the Duke of Orleans of France, a 
lady of the court, visiting the observatory, asked Mairan, ‘‘ What are the 
belte of Jupiter?”"—* I do not know, madame,” replied the secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences. ‘* Why,” said the curious lady, ‘is Saturn the only 
planet encircled by a ring?”—‘‘I do not know, madame,” again replied 
Mairan. The impatient lady exclaimed, rather rudely, ‘‘ What’s the use of 
being an Academician ?”"—*' To be able,” was the answer, “to reply ‘I don’t 
know.’”...... A book has been published in Paris with this title: “‘A His- 
tory of Crinoline in the Olden Time, by Albert de la Fiseliere, followed by the 
Chevalier de Nisard’s Satire on Hoops, etc.. and by the Indignity of the Extrav- 
This attack appears just at the moment 


when the empress declared war on hoops. - - 
gusted with the failure of the subscription opened to pay his debts, proposes 
to end his days in the East. The pension he receives from the sultan would 
support him comfortably in Constantinople......Chief Justice Hornblower 
of New Jersey, has been a voter sixty-one years, and during that time has 
missed voting but twice, and was then prevented by illness. ,....Major Stein, 
lately from Sonora, expresses the opinion that Sonora is more prolific of gold 
and eilver than California, and, if a territory of the United States, would 
yield ten million dollars annually. He says he has seen single lumps of gold 
taken from the mines there worth from $3000 to $5000. He likewise says 
that he has seen a ‘‘ cord of silver” in bars, and all mined without machin- 
ery......The largest reservoir in California is located on a tributary of the 
Stanislaus, near the region of perpetual snow, and when filled will cover an 
area of fifteen hundred acres. The object of its construction is to economize 
the water that flows off during the months of June and July, when the melt- 
ing snows fill the river to overflowing. The water thus caught will be saved 
until the months when the river supply fails to furnish enough for the ordi- 
nary wants of the miner. The reeervoir will then be drawn upon, and by 
this means there will be a permanent supply for the demands of the mining 
interest. It is situated in a dense forest of pine and fir, where but little will 
be lost by evaporation...... The telegraph wire from San Francisco has 
reached the very top of the Sierra Nevada mountains, and is rapidly ap- 
proaching this side. From private information, we learn that it is expected 
to reach Salt Lake by January Ist, and to be at St. Louis within a year from 
that time. .....There are twenty lotteries in the United States, fifteen of which 
are in the State of Maryland, and expire by theircharterio April pext......A 
French edition of Lord Normanby’s “‘ A Year of Revolution,” has appeared 
in Paris. It is said that M. Guizot is preparing a pamphlet in refutation of 
the calumnies and scandalous gossip, of which he is there made the ob. 
ject...... The papers of California, which were formerly urging the expulsion 
of all the Chinese, are now encouraging their immigration, as furnishing 
cheap laborers. They do not intend to allow them the rights of suffrage and 
citizenship. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Conontcies oF Tat Illustrated. New York: Stanford & Deli- 

per. 8vo. pp. 1859. 

The most waperiaiel reader knows how many tales of thrilling interest are 
bound up in the history of the Bastfite-but Comparatively few are acquaint- 
ed with the details of the strange facts which transpired within its gloomy 
walle. The author of the present volume bas gathered them all together, 
and we are acquainted with no record more thrilling. His book is illustrated 
with several engravings, and cannot fail to meet with a most extensive sale. 


For sale by Brown, Taggard & Chase. 


Tax New Parisst rx Conception Bay. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

2 vols., 12mo. 1858. 

yy romance-writers, and a variety of origival, strongly 
marked and well-drawn characters, ere rare perceptive and descriptive 
powers in the writer. The truthfulness of its portraitures commends it to 
every reader of taste. 


WAaveERLEY Eprrion. Fam or Perera. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 2 vols., 12mo. 
This exquisite edition of the Fair Maid of Perth taine two tif 
engravings, representing the queen maiden Louise, and * 
Rumorny at the Dungeon.’’ The publishers have more than fulfilled the ex- 


pectations of the public, and we know of no more acceptable boliday present 
than this series, whether the recipient be old or young, male or female. 
These books are largely purchased for gifis. 


It is said that Lamartine, die- - 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and Things in General. 

No great events have transpired in Europe since our last, but we glean a 
good many gossippy items from our English and continental files. Taglioni, 
the retired danseuse, has been making a visit at Paris, and was very cordially 
received at the opera, to which she went to see the performances of Emma 
Livry, the new dancer who is turning the heads of the French as Taglioni 
used to.—The Duke of Malakoff seems to have made himself popular in Eng- 
land, among the nobility at least. He is very short and fat, rosy-gilled and 
snub-nosed, and his appearance, mounted on a high horse, his martial figure 
encased in a red coat, buckskin breeches and tops, at the meet of the’ Oakley 
hounds, lately, may be imagined.—The Suisse of Berne announces that the 
police of Saint Gall have just made a very important capture, in the person 
of a native of Baden, who had just returned from New York with an Ameri- 
can passport. He is charged with forging notes on the Bank of Austria.—Mr. 
Morphy has decided to pass the winter in Europe. His decision cannot fail of 
giving a still greater stimulus to European chess.—Mr. Francis Boott of Bos- 
ton has received the second award of the Academy of Fine Arts of Florence 
for an elaborate musical composition upon a theme assigned by the institu- 
tion.—Count Joseph Mastai, brother of the pope, died recently at Rome.—Pro- 
fessor Hughes, whose printing telegraph is extensively used in the United 
States, and which will also, in the course of a few weeks more, be introduced 
into Australia to work through the first submarine telegraph of that colony 
between Tasmania and Melbourne, states himself confident of being able 
even now to signal through the Atlantic cable, and is anxious to conduct all 
his experiments upon the wire at ats ova expense.—The emperor of the 
French, lately, as some p were d g the United States in his hear- 
ing, exclaimed, ‘“ Gentlemen, you seem little to understand the country you 
are speaking about. Inquire into ite immense resources, take into consider- 
ation the character of its enterprising population, and you will then better 
understand the great part that country is to play in the history of nations.” 


Statue of Bolivar. 

An equestrian statue of the South American “ Liberator,” Simon Bolivar, 
ordered by the city of Lima, in Peru, has just been cast in bronze at Munich, 
Bavaria. It was placed on exhibition in Munich about the first of November, 
preparatory to ship t to its destination. The statue is fifteen German feet 
in height, and weighs 101 cwt. The model was furnished by the Roman 
sculptor Tadolini. The horse is in a rearing position, but, unlike other 
equestrian statues—those of Paris, Dresden, St. Petersburg, Clark Mills's 
Jackson, etc.,—the hind legs and tail are as perfect and symmetrical as any 
other portion of the animal. The whole is so nicely balanced that the most 
critical eye can scarcely discover how the statue is fastened upon the pedes- 
tal. The metal from which the statue was cast came from Australia; when 
it reaches Peru it will have nearly completed the circumnavigation of the 
globe. ° 


English Barbarity in India. 

Mr. Charles Buxton, an English member of Parliament, in an address to 
his constituents, thus spoke of the wholesale executions which have occurred 
in India: ‘‘How many persons do you think we executed in the city of 
Allahabad? In that city we executed, in cold blood, thirteen hundred per- 
sons! In the Punjaub, where no outrage whatever was committed, we exe- 
cuted five thousand persons! I read that myself, ina letter from Sir John 
Lawrence. Is it not awful to think of hanging and shooting five thousand 
human beings? And if this was done in the Punjaub, what must have been 
done in Bengal, where rebellion really raged? Why, we seem to have put to 
death without mercy any man who took side against us. For instance, a 
rajah saved the life of Mr. Mitchel and other Europeans; but, under com- 
pulsion, as he said, he aided the rebels. [He was caught and hanged. 

. 


Pelissier. 
The Liverpool Journal asks what was the motive of the London Times in 


reproducing, lately, a full, true and particular account of one of Colonel 
Pelissier's proceedings, in burning some Arabs in a cave in Kabylia, some 
years ago? It thinks ‘it was an odd courtesy from the first of English jour- 
nals to an ambassador in England; but we may be sure not one lady’s draw- 
ing-room has been closed on the marshal in any particular horror. He is 
such a dear, droll creature, and his Spanish bride is so new that she will 
have a great run when the season opens.” 


Thackeray the Novelist. 

A young American lady during a recent interview with Thackeray, in Lon- 
don, said, ** I have been long afraid to see issuing from your pungent pen a 
rather severe book upon the United States and the American people.” ‘‘ You 
need fear no such thing, my dear madam,” replied the tall author, “ for I 
promised I would not write such a book, and after the kindness that I re- 
ceived at the hands of all in America, I am sure I could not be so ungrateful 
as to say ill of the people that made me feel so much at home.” 


Society of Friends. 

A conference of three hundred of the members of this religious society has 
been held lately at London, at which it was agreed to sanction marriages be- 
tween individuals of this community (although not in membership) by al- 
lowing them to take place within its religious meetings, and that all restric- 
tions in regard to what is called plainness of speech, behaviour, and apparel, 
may also be discontinued, but confirming its ancient testimony in favor of 
Christian moderation in these respects. 


McKean Buchanan. 

The Star of Gwent, published in Newport and Cardiff, Great Britain, and 
favored by the good people of Monmouth, Galamcrgan and Brecon, contains 
a very flattering notice of Mr. McKean Buchanan, the actor. It says his act- 
ing in King Lear, Pescara, Rob Roy, Rolla, and Richard the Third, disclosed 
remarkable skill and power of delineation, and thinks if he would abandon a 
ponderous method of delivery into which he sometimes falls, he would be- 
come one of the greatest actors of the day. 


Pure Water in Paris. 

As an instance of what is in contemplation for the increased comfort of the 
Parisians, may be mentioned the idea of the Prefect of the Seine, to turn the 
course of a river in Champagne, so that its clear and salubrious water may be 
used for Paris, instead of the Seine water, which is considered very bad. To 
do this will cost sixty millions of francs, and though the sum is large, the 
end to be attained is considered of sufficient importance to occasion the 
outlay. 


An Unlucky Dentist. 

A tooth drawer of the Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, known by the appella- 
tion of l'Abbe de Fontenelle, but whore real name appears to be plain Labbe, 
has been sentenced to fifteen days’ imprisonment under the new law against 
the assumption of false titles and nobiliary particles. He pleaded in vain 
that there was once an Abbe de Fontenelle who was related to his family, and 


that there was a village called Fontenelle not far from his birthplace. 


New Use of the Telegraph. 

A gentleman in Bristol having occasion to consult his physician, who re- 
sides in London, did so by electric telegraph. The physician immediately 
telegraphed back to a firm of chemists in the city a prescription, which was 
dispensed and delivered—the whole transaction occupying « space of not more 


than about two hours. 
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Critorial HMTclange. 


A company of New York capitalists have bought a water power 
and two hundred acres of land at Moline, Wisconsin, and intend 
to erect several large manufacturing establishments.—— Cairnes, 
the New York policeman who shot a rowdy in the streets who at- 
tempted to escape from him, has not only been cleared, but has 
received a large donation. The police say that if he had been 
punished for the homicide they never should have dared to have 
entered a den of crime to make an arrest.——A tar, who had 
been boasting of the numerous foreign places he had seen, was 
asked if ever he had seen Louisiana. “No,” says Jack; ‘what 
country does she live in?’”—— A man named Flynn, who was 
convicted of murder at Lockport, N. Y., last spring, but sent to 
the lunatic asylum instead of the gallows, the supposition being 
that he was hopelessly insane, has been discovered to be of sound 
mind, and was recently re-sentenced to be hung on the 7th of 
January next.—— The railroad companies between New York 
and Chicago have, it is said, discontinued the running of second 
class cars, confining that business to the emigrant trains—— A 
Mr. McGill of Buffalo, proposes to build a stone bridge across 
the Niagara from Niagara Street, Buffalo, to Queen Street, Fort 
Erie, a distance of 2181 feet, for $1,000,000. The bridge is de- 
signed to be forty feet wide, with parapets, railroad, carriage and 
foot passenger way on one floor, with a wall dividing the rail- 
way track from the carriage way—— The Emperor Alexander 
has addressed the nobility of Moscow in grave and severe terms 
on the apathy they have displayed in reference to the abolition of 
serfdom.—— The New York Board of Education estimates that 
$1,296,000 will be necessary for the purpose of public instruction 
in that city during the coming year.—— At Frankfort, Pa., re- 
cently, a man in a state of intoxication indulged in the luxury of 
swearing to such an extent that he was fined sixteen dollars, be- 
sides being fined for intoxication, and held in $500 for his future 
good behaviour.——At Dresden, in Germany, the female members 
of the theatre have been requested not to wear hoops, or “ paren- 
theses,” as these garments are called in Berlin. The request has 
been made for the sake of “decency and morals.” All the man- 
agers of the larger theatres in Germany seem to be disinclined to 
let their lady members appear in “ parentheses.”——- Among the 
curiosities mentioned in letters from Japan, are houses whose 
walls are papered as neatly and tastefully as any in America, and 
“bulls of burden” rigged out with sleigh bells——At San 
Buenaventura, on the 26th of September last, an Indian died 
named Placido, aged one hundred and thirty-seven years. The 
mission of San Buenaventura was founded eighty-four years ago. 
The Indian worked at that time for the Mission as a blacksmith. 
Three years ago, Placido being deaf and blind, danced and leaped 
ata fandango, with the aid of two sticks—~An Irishwoman 
died at Lamberville, New Jersey, recently in consequence of her 
husband dropping some coals of fire on her clothing, both being 
intoxicated at the time. Her right arm, side and breast were 
dreadfully burned. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH FORETOLD, 

About the year 1816, a party of country gentlemen were dining 
at Alfoxton Park, in the western part of Somersetshire, England. 
A casual expression from one of the company aroused the hither- 
to most silent person of the party, a shy but intellectual-looking 
man, who appeared even younger than he was ; and rising into 
enthusiasm, he proceeded to describe the power of electricity, and 
the range of its influence. At length their attention was fixed 
by his solemnly pronouncing the following remarkable words: “I 
prophesy that by means of the electric agency we shall be enabled 
to communicate our thoughts instantaneously with the uttermost 
parts of the earth!” This announcement was received as a wild 
chimera. Yet, absurd as the idea was then deemed, the most of 
the party have lived to witness the fulfilment of those prophetic 
words, uttered forty-two years ago. The person who thus fore- 
told the electric telegraph was Andrew Crosse, then unknown to 
the scientific world. 


> 


New York Rowpies.—The New York Tribune says, “there 
is not in the whole world a beastlier animal than the New York 
‘rowdy.’ There is the fact—not a pleasant one certainly—but 
there is the fact. We believe that an unprotected woman would 
be safer among the savage tribes of America or Africa than in the 
streets of New York. Compared with a thorough-paced New 
York ‘rowdy,’ the Digger Indian rises into celestial altitudes of 
refinement, courtesy and humanity.” < 


A coop Hit.—A gentleman in the habit of entertaining very 
often a circle of friends, observed that one of them was in the 
habit of cating something before grace was asked, and determin- 
ing to cure him upon a repetition of the offence, said, “ For what 
we are about to receive, and for what James Taylor has already 


received, the Lord make us truly thankful.” The effect may be 
imagined. 


Wuat tug Comet pip.—Mr. Panch tells us that Mr. Scampe, 
in his dismay at the idea of London being burnt up by the comet, 
took precaution to insure his house for more than twice its value ; 
and, finding that the comet failed to set alight to it, he fired it 


himself, and swore the comet did it. 


TocetHuer !—Let our friends remember that we send “ Ballou’s 
» Pictorial” and “‘ The Flag of our Union” together, for $3 50a 
year. These two journals united, form a fund of valuable and en- 


tertaining reading and pictorial illustration unequalled elsewhere. 


Wlapsive Gatherings. 


During the year ending May last, there were erected in Cincin- 
nati 501 new buildings, valued at $1,233,085. 

A letter from Rome, in the Paris Univers, announces the death 
of Count Joseph Mastai, brother of the present Pope. 

The ave number of pupils in daily attendance at the public 
schools in Alabama is 39,887. The total cost per year for their 
support is $552,884. 

The State of Georgia has over 1200 miles of railroad built and 
paid for, and yielding to the stockholders more than an average of 
seven per cent. yearly dividends. 


A bank has been recently started at St. Jose, Costa Rica, under 
the title of the National Bank, with a capital of $500,000—the bills 
similar to those of our own banks. 

The New York Central Park is progressing so rapidly that it 
will be finished before the city will have finished the n 
grading and construction of the streets and avenues in its 
vicinity. 

The Southern Aid Society has received and distributed $11,737 
during the last year, and for the five years since it has been in op- 
eration $62,683; of which gross sum $34,345 went directly to 
ministers and missionaries. 

The venerable Alexander von Humboldt, now in his ninetieth 
year, has been suffering from a severe attack of influenza, but at 
the latest accounts had sufficiently recovered to resume the use of 
the pen. 

A rumor is current in Velie that France and England 
have seriously proposed erecting,Cubaand Porto Rico into a semi- 
independent monarchy, so as to prevent the annexation of the 
former to this country. 

Dr. Kane relates that when one day, worn out with fatigue, he 
turned in to an Esquimaux but to > ot a little sleep, the good- 
natured hostess of the wigwam covered him up with some of her 
own habiliments, and gave him her baby for a pillow! 


A Paris letter says that if Lamartine quits France, as he threat- 
ens to do, because his countrymen will not pay his debts, he will 
undoubtedly fix his residence in England (if the climate agrees 
with his health), among the relatives of his wife. 

A few days ago, on the farm of Hon. John G. Davis, near Mon- 
tezuma, Ind., two large springs burst forth from the earth, and 
continued to throw off such volumes of water that large fields 
in os neighborhood have been covered with standing pools and 
ponds. 

The Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, of Buffalo, has returned with a sharp 
letter a free ticket to a course of lectures. He warmly denounces 
the practice of making “dead heads” of clergymen who receive 
large salaries, “ while poor clerks, whose income does not exceed 
$500 a year, are required to pay.” 

A tew a negro, living near thiana, Ky., was ac- 
cused of murder. Soon after the negro wat billed by man 
named Morrison. About a year ago Morrison was killed by his 
brother-in-law, named Whalon, and Whalon himself was killed 


recently by a man named Philips. 


A kissing case was recently brought before the court at Dan- 
bary, Conn., in which the lady claimed $6000 damages trom a 
gentleman for having kissed her against her will and consent. 
Some seventy witnesses were ) but the matter was finally 
arranged without going to trial. 

A series of microscopic pho ic its have been pub- 
lished in London. y Gas Charles 
Dickens, which, bomen ony, B- than the head of a pin, when 
seen through a 1 microsgppe exhibite all the tion of 
detail of an admirable photograph likeness. 

Western are jubilant over the success of the sorgho cul- 
ture of the west. The Davenport Times states that one farmer 
has made a syrup at a cost of sixteen cents a gallon. In many 
places, in States where apples abound, the old-fashioned cider 
mills have been used to grind cane with success. 

A newly invented process’ for softening wood that it may be 
pressed into iron molds and receive permanent and s' impres- 
sions in bas relief, has, under the name of Xyloplasty, attracted 
much notice in Paris. The wood is softened by steam and im- 
bued with certain k the necessary 
plasticity. 

A member of the senior class at Princeton College attempted to 
hang himself a few days since, while laboring under the influence 
of hasheesh, which he had been tempted to eat by reading “‘ The 
Hasheesh Eater.” He imagined, as he states since his recovery, 
that he had been sentenced to be hung, and appointed his own 
executioner. 

An English gentleman, Lieut. Twyford, has taken a singular 
step in the way of promoting the study of natural history, more 
particularly in the ornithological department, as tastaneed is his 
munificent contribution to the Museum of Rouen. That ital 
of Normandy has just received in a barrel of rackee (strong XX), 
five heads of Sepoys, classified aecording to caste. 

A wretch of a groom was sentenced, in England, the other day 
to six months’ imprisonment and a good whipping, for cutting a 
mare’s tongue out. It isa pity we have not law enough here to 
similarly punish the scoundrels who bang horses over the head 
with cart-rungs, and leave the poor beasts to die by slow torture in 
our public streets. 

Newspaper mortality at Sacramento, Cal., has been remarkable. 
A cotemporary gives a list of 31 papers which were published at 
various times in Sacramento, but are now dead. Of these 16 
were daily morning papers, and 6 were daily evening papers ; 8 
appeared weekly, and | semi-weekly. There are now only two 
ps — in the capital, viz., the Union, a morning jour- 
nal, and the Bee, an evening one. 

The Louisville describe a fire-proof pipe invented by W. 
Y. Gill, of to protect of 
“ It consists of a galvanized iron pipe, surrounded by a coat of 

laster of Paris, which is again surrounded by a thin tube. 
ithin, the rope works smoothly. This pipe extends from the 
pilot house to the hold, and any burning boat may be safely 
steered, as it will be impossible for the fire to destroy the tiller.” 
The steamboat Baltic has been fitted with it, and her pilots pub- 
lish a certificate highly approving ot it. 

A Paris correspondent writes that horse meat is being intro- 
duced in several cities of Europe as an article of human food. 
He states that there are already four shops in Vienna where 
such meat is sold, one in Dublin, and several ganas through- 
out Germany, in various cities. The sale of horse-meat can, 
however, never arrive at a large regular trade, as the horse is too 
valuable an animal to be raised for food. The horses slaugh- 
tered for such purpose, however, ate probably those which be- 
come worthless from old age, or who meet with accidents of 
broken limbs, ete. 


ingredients which impart to 


Sands of Gold. 


«++. They also serve who only stand and wait,—Milion. 

.+.. Corn is cleaned with wind, and the soul with chastening.-— 
George Herbert. 

.+,. The rich and truly virtuous woman feels pity and not dis- 
dain for her who is neither.—P. J. Stahl. 

.++. One of the greatest pleasures of love to woman is to hear 
the praises of him they love.—Scipio de Travanet. 

.++. The test of a man’s honesty is the sacrifices he will make 
to preserve it.—Bovee. 

.++. True love begins in a woman by explaining everything to 
the advantage of 

.... Kindness is the golden chain by which society is bound 
together.— Goethe. 

Next to the pleasure of admiring the yes love 
yourself, is that of seeing her admired by every one.— Balzac. 

..-. No social system, no state policy, can endure, is destined 
to tuity, that tends to make the poor poorer, and the rich 
richer. Such a system is ours.—Bovee. 

.... There certainly exists a magnetism or electricity in love, 
which is communicated simply by the contact of the finger- 
tips.— Galiani. 

+++. You know that in everything women write, there are al- 
ways a thousand faults of grammar, but, with your permission, a 
harmony which is rare in the writings of men.—M/ de Main- 
tenon to the Abbé Gobelin. 

-++. Books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
potency of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are ; nay, they do preserve, as in a vial, the purest 
ond and extraction of that living intellect that bred them.— 


-.+» Instead of eternally and absurdly reproaching woman for 
the loss of Eden, shall not man rather bless that adorable creature, 
since, in rendering him the accomplice of her guilt, she furnished 
him an excuse for accompanying her in the expiation? He does 
not sufficiently reflect on what would have become of him, if she 
had gone out alone, in that too-vaunted garden, where he became 
weary and listless till she dwelt there with him.—/ules Kergomard, 


Soker’s Budget. 


Who never turns to the left? A wheelwright. 
A man behind the age should be fed on catchup. 


The best- “fire annihilator” we ever saw, was an armful of 
green hack-berry wood. 

** That’s the end of my tail,” as the tadpole said when turned 
into a bull-frog. 

A man that marries a widow is bound to give up smoking and 
chewing. If she gives up her weeds for him, he should give up 
the weed for her. 

The president of a ie society, out West, lately decided 
that the “ milk of human kindness” meant milk punch with nut- 
meg in it. 

Matthews used to say he never played to a full house but once, 
in Crow Street, and then they knocked down the doorkeepers and 
got in for nothing. 

The stockholders ot the Atlantic Telegraph Commeeys we fear, 
have found the whole. affair to be a “‘paying-out machine. And 
no one can doubt that the capital is becoming, more and more, a 
“ sinking fund.” 

A spendthrift, who had wasted his patrimony, rallying a fru>al 
country gentleman, said among other things, “ 1’!] warrant those 
buttons on your coat were your grandfather’s.” “ Yes,’’ said the 
other, “and I have got my grandfather’s lands, too!” 

“ Put out your tongue a little further,” said a physician to a 
female patient, little further, ma’am, if you please-—a little tur- 
ther still.” “ Why, doctor, do you think there is no end to a 
woman’s tongue ?” cried the fair invalid. 

“Johnny,” said a mother to a son, nine years old, “go and 
wash your face. I am ashamed to see you coming to dinner with 
so dirty a mouth.” “I did wash it, mamma,” and, feeling his up- 
per lip, he added gravely, “I-think it must be a moustache 
coming.” 


A gentleman calling on a sailor on a rainy evening, complained 
that his shoes, which were thin, had admitted the water. “1 am 
surprised, sir,” said the other, “that your pumps should be leaky 
when you had both pumps a going.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIROLE. 

This established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
uneq prosperity and po ty, has bec ah hold word’ from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and , in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It be a weekly 


visitor to every American home, because 

((™ It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

> Itis eee on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with age type, and in 
@ neatand utiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal 

It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 

cellany, wit and humor. 

Co itis carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in 

(O> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 


v word or line. 

‘1 numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It isacknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(O™ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object be 


ing to make hottie 
2 It is for Sheae feasons that it has for years been s@ popular s favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


son sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 


PA copy gratis. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. (7 Sample copies sent when desired. 
One copy of Tue or ovr Union, and one copy of Picro 
BIAL, to one address, for #3 60 a year. 
M.M. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. . 


VIEW OF FONTENAY-VENDEE, 
DEPARTMENT OF LA VENDEE, FRANCE. 
We publish the fine engraving of 

on this page, 

| ue- 
ness of the scene, an for the his- 
torical associations which render 
the locality interesting. Fontenay 


owes its origin to a little Gallo- 
Roman village, of which a few 
remains are still visible. Built on 
the borders of La Vendée, above a 
narrow ford which permitted an 
easy passage of the river, this 
station was an important place, 
defended by a strong fortress. An 
abundant fountain issuing from a 
rock gave it its Latin name—Fon- ° 
tanetum, Fontaniacum. At differ- 
ent times Gallic and Roman med- 
als of gold have been found here, 
fragments of earthern figures, etc. 
In 1845 a more important discov- 
ery was made in the neighborhood. 
Some workmen —— 7 in dig- 
ging gravel, discovered the remains 
of a.villa ornamented with | well 
executed paintings. A year after- 
wards accident discovered in the 
same place, the tomb-of a Gallo- 
Roman woman, in which were 
buried vases of glass and earth, 
coffers and all the utensils of an 
artist, a color-box of silver and 
bronze, a porphyry palette, an al- 
abaster morter, and crystal instru- 
ments. This admirable collection 
dates from the third century. The 
chronicle of Nantes informs us that 
in 1341 Renand d’ Herbauges and 
Lambert, Counts of Nantes, com- 
bined their armies in this place to 
march to the relief of Charles the 
Bald and Louis, attackedby Loth- 
aire. They afterwards repaired 
to Fontanet, or Fontenay, where 
the terrible battle of the 25th of 
June was fought. About the end 
of the 11th century, the Bishop of 
Poitiers made Fontenay the seat ot 
the dean of St. Pierre du 
Chemin. rom this period its 
name is often found in charters, 
and its history begins really to be 
known. The strength of its castle, 
which served as a refuge against 
the invasion of the Normans, was 
doubtless the cause of the impor- 
tance it then acquired. In the be- 
inning of the 12th century the 
unts of Poitou ceded it to the 
Viscounts of Thouars. It after- 
wards passed into the hands of the 
family of Mauléon, from which 
g the famous Savary, the war- 
rior troubadour, one of the most 
men of his time. On 
the 16th of October, 1213, Fonte- 
may made part of the chatellenies, 
which he inherited from his uncle 
William. At his death, which hap- 
ned on the 20th of July, Geof- 
y de — the pretended 
son of La Mélusine, seized on the 
chateau, to the detriment of young 
Raoul de Mauléon, on the pretext 
that he was heir of the family of 
Rancon, who had, in fact, possessed 
a part of the seignory, and that the 
son of Savary was illegitimate. 
But this spoliation was of little 
advantage to Geoffrey, who, hav- 
ing taken a part in the rebellion of 
the Count de la Marche against 
Saint Louis, that prince seized on 
Fontenay in May, 1242, and be- 
stowed it on his brother Alphonse, 
who had just been mado Count of 
Poitou. It was then that the city 
became the capital of Lower Poitou, 
and took the name of Fontenay-le-comte. On the death of Al- 
phonse, the chatellenie returned to the crown, from which it was 
twice separated ; in 1311 to be given to Philippe le Long, and in 
1316 to make a part of the eppenage of Charles le Bel, Count of 
Marche. _ The fatal treaty ot Brétigny surrendered Fontenay to 
the English, who entered it at the end of September, 1361, after a 
long resistance on the part of the inhabitants, and held it till 
1372, when Du Guesclin took it from Jehanne de Clisson, wife of 
Jehanne de Harpedenne, Constable of England. Charles V. re- 
warded the Breton hero by a gift of his conquest. Du Guesclin 
sold it in 1377 to Jehan de Berry, Count of Poitou. For the 
thirty following years, Fontenay increased rapidly and saw its 
trade of cloth and peltries carried to the highest point of prosper- 
ity. The war of the Armagnacs and Bourguignons unfortunately 
arrested its progress and nearly rained it. Then, after various 
changes it would take too long ‘too enumerate, it passed into the 


“the 27th of January, 1487, Charles 
VILL. bought it of its new master, 
who had reduced it to an agricul- 
tural ‘territory. Later Fran-. 
cois d’Escars, Sieur de Vi 
you, received from Francis I. 
eojoynence the revenue and the 
title of Lord of Fontenay , but this 
time, at least, the town preserved 
its privileges, and saw them in- 
creased when the royal seat became 
a county and seneschalship in No- 
vember, 1544. In the early part of 
the 16th a the famous Rab- 
elais entered the convent of the 


minor brothers of Fontenay, as a 


VIEW OF THE TOWN OF FONTENAY-VENDEB, FRANCE. 


hands of Arthur of Richemont, by his marriage with Margaret of 
Burgundy, the widow of the dauphin Louis, in 1423. The prince 
did all in his power to repair the losses which past troubles had 
occasioned. The castle, the walls of the town, and the bridge 
were repaired, and the church of Notre Dame entirely rebuilt, but 
death prevented Arthur from witnessing the completion of the 
beautiful spire which crowns the edifice, and which was not fin- 
ished till the end of the 15th centary. Fontenay then had 12,000 
inhabitants. Then an important change occurred in its situation. 
Louis X1., always disposed tofavor the middle classes at the ex- 
pense of the fe’ erected it into a commune, on the 
occasion of a journey he made into Lower Poitou in 1469, during 
which he was enabled to estimate the advantage he might derive 
from a creation of this sort in the midst of the turbulent nobility 
of the country. Meanwhile, in 1477 he ceded the seignory to 
Pierre de Rohan, Marshal of Gié, in exchange for Trousare. On 


novice. He received the priesthood 
there in 1511. Two distinguished 
men became his friends, André 
Tiraqueau lieutenant of the sene- 
schal of Poitou, and Pierre Amy, 
the learned Hellenist. But the 
jovial Rabelais got into trouble 
with the monks, was imprisoned, 
and afterwards left Fontenay to es- 
tablish himself elsewhere. The 
departure of this celebrated writer 
did not destroy the little scientific 
and literary circle formed by him 
at Fontenay. The impulse ee 
by him was felt into the middle of 
the next cen For a hundred 
and fifty years the capital of Lower 
Poitou was an intellectual focus, 
sending forth a brilliant light and 
giving to France a crowd of illus- 
trious men, among whom we may 
cite the physician, Pierre Brissot, 
the creator of experimental medi- 
cine ; André Tiraqueau, the learned 
jurist, Barnabie Brisson, the first 
resident of the parliament of the 
Nicholas Rapin, Francois 
Viéte, the mathematician, Jehan 
Besly, author of the “ Hist of 
the Counts of Poitou,” and forty 
other literary men who have be- 
ueathed to us valuable works. 
nerals Belliard and Lecomte, 
and Admiral Grimouard, are the 
only warriors produced by Fon- 
tenay. When the religious wars 
broke out, Fontenay suffered great- 
ly. It was taken and retaken 
seven times by the Protestant and 
Catholic parties. On the first of 
June, 1587, it was taken from the 
Catholics by Henry of Navarre and 
ruined by being Ber under the 
authority of La laye, a man of 
rare cou and true merit, but 
stern and thoroughly imbued with 
feudal ideas. Still Henry IV. gave 
peace to Lower Poitou, but he was 
no sooner dead than the nobility re- 
sumed their arms, und attémpted 
by force to wrest it from theauthor- 
ity of the sovereign. The Prince 
of Condé and Soubise recruited 
numerous partizans, owing to the 
influence of certain men, among 
whom the T 
rippa d’Aubigné, governor 
Mail ezais, played the leading part. 
It was only when Richélieuw had 
gained possession of la Rochelle 
that tranquillity began to be re- 
stored. ‘The neighborhood of the 
“boulevard of Protestantism ” was 
destined to be still more fatal to 
Fontenay, for Louis XIII. had no 
sooner given it a bishopric, than 
litical considerations induced 
iim to withdraw it and establish it 
at la Rochelle. This loss did not 
prevent the trade of the town resum- 
ing a little activity. The presence 
of René.Moreau, curate of Notre 
Dame, the St. Vincent de Paul of 
; the country, contributed also to 
stifle the germs of discord which existed between parties, and it 
was recovering from the influence of past troubles, when the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes completely frustrated it. From 1680 
to the revolution no remarkable event happened at Fyenaee, 
The National Assembly having made it the capital of La Vend 
it acquired a great importance during the war which desolated the 


| west of France. Bonaparte, on attaining power, thought the best 


way to prevent the return of insurrection, was to establish a mili- 
tary powor in the centre of La Vendée, and to cut roads through 
the department in every direction. But Napoleon-Vendée was 
established and the capital transferred to that place by a decree of 
Angust 19, 1804, whereby Fontenay lost its last hope of ag 
dizement. It is now only a sub-prefecture with 8000 inhabitants, 
situated in an amphitheatre watered by the Vendée, surrounded 
by its fanbourgs and by immense plains overlooked by the steeples 
of Notre Dame and Saint Jean. 
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